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PREFATORY NOTE 


It was at the instance of his son, Dr. Boothe 
C. Davis, then president of Alfred Univer- 
sity, that Rev. Samuel D. Davis, who was 
making his home with his son at Alfred dur- 
ing the last years of his life, wrote the fol- 
lowing Autobiography during the years 1897 
and 1898. Forty years afterward, it was 
transcribed from the original pencil-written 
note-books, and edited for publication. 


It was at the earnest request of the son 
who inspired his father to write the Auto- 
biography that the editor undertook the task 
of preparing the Ms. for the press. The ut- 
most care has been taken to preserve the 


language and “atmosphere” of the origi- 
nal Ms. 


“Uncle Sammy Davis,” as the author was 
generally and affectionately known, was the 
editor’s pastor for several years, and a fre- 
quent visitor in his boyhood home; and this 
task has brought back memories from half to 
nearly three-fourths of a century ago; and he 
is sure that the perusal of this book will bring 
back memories of long ago to many a reader. 
Withal, though his task has been an exact- 
ing one, it has been a pleasant one. 


Coruiss Firz RANDOLPH. 


Seventh Day Baptist Historical Society, 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 


April 21, 1942. 
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REV. SAMUEL D. DAVIS: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


CHAPTER I 


EARLY FAMILY HISTORY 


I, Samuel D. Davis, am a son of Jacob 
Davis, who was a son of Elder Jacob Davis, 
who was educated at Brown University, or- 
dained in Shrewsbury Township, Monmouth 
County, New Jersey; and moved with his 
church to Harrison County, Virginia, and set- 
tled in the village of New Salem, Va. (now 
known as Salem, West Virginia). Here they 
built a block house as a defense against the 
Indians who were still invading the country. 
They also builded a church house where they 
met to worship God, taking their guns with 
them that they might be ready to defend them- 
selves if attacked by the red men of the 
forest. My grandfather, Elder Jacob, con- 
tinued pastor of that church, which came in a 
body from New Jersey and located here, until 
he was called by death from his charge to the 
church above. At the time of his death, he 
was On a missionary tour in Pennsylvania, and 
he was buried near Woodbridgetown, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Elder Jacob Davis was a chaplain in the 
American army at the time of the Revolution- 
ary War, and his father, James Davis, being a 
Whig and deeply interested, (though an old 
man), in the success of the American army, 
when the battle of Monmouth was raging near 
his home in Monmouth County, New Jersey, 
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insisted on going to see how the battle was go- 
ing. My grandfather, Elder Jacob Davis, de- 
murred, saying to him if he went the Tories 
would kill him. But he insisted that Roan 
(his horse), would bring him back; and so 
he did, but he was dead; for the Tories had 
shot him. Later Elder Jacob administered his 
father, James Davis’s estate, and his papers 
are still in my possession. 

James Davis, my grandfather’s father, was 
a son of Elder William Davis of Wales (by 
his second marriage), who was born in 1663, 
educated in Oxford University, and by reason 
of the religious persecution, left his native 
land and came to America to settle under the 
protection of William Penn. He arrived in 
1684; and left Westerly, Rhode Island, in 
1745, and died the same year in Shrewsbury 
township, Monmouth County, New Jersey, 
at the advanced age of eighty-two years. His 
history is found in the Seventh Day Baptist 
Memorial. 

My grandmother, Mary Davis, the wife of 
Elder Jacob Davis, was a daughter of William 
Davis, and grand-daughter of Elder John 
Davis, who was a son of William Davis of 
Wales by his first marriage. Her grand- 
father, Elder John Davis, was born in, or 
near, Philadelphia in the year 1692; and or- 
dained at Westerly, R. I., in 1746. 

My mother, Sarah Hoffman Davis, was the 
second wife of my father, Jacob Davis, and 
was the daughter of Moses Hoffman, of whom 
I know but little, save that he, having mar- 
ried into the VanHorn family, came with them 
from Pennsylvania to Virginia in an early 
day and settled with them on Lost Creek, Va., 
(now W. Va.) where some of their descend- 
ants still live. He was a school teacher, and a 
justice of the peace (his code of Virginia law 
is still in my possession). He was so opposed 
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to the system of American slavery that he 
prophesied that the greatest calamity would 
befall this nation in consequence of this ter- 
rible sin that had ever befallen any nation. 


EARLY LIFE 


I was born, July the sixth, in the year of 
our Lord 1824, in Lewis County, Virginia, 
(now West Virginia), on the farm where I 
now reside. My father died in February 1828, 
leaving my mother a widow with five children 
of whom I was fourth, and the only son, in 
the family. Father’s death was quite sudden 
being caused by a fall from his horse. This 
occurrence is still as fresh in my mind as if it 
had occurred today. Thus my mother was 
reduced not only to a state of loneliness, but 
the cruel law of the state took from her two- 
thirds of the property she and her husband 
possessed at the time of his death, including 
the family Bible which has on it in gold letters 
my father, Jacob’s, name. She had to take it 
at appraisal or have it sold to the highest bid- 
der. (The Bible is now in my possession). 
My mother had to resort to weaving to sup- 
port her helpless family. The God in whom 
she had learned to trust not only comforted 
her heart, but fully complied with the precious 
promise revealed in His word that He “will 
be the widow’s God and a father to the father- 
less children.” A few incidents will serve to 
illustrate this blessed truth. 

We always had plenty to eat and wear. At 
one time when grain was very scarce, and our 
supply was almost exhausted; and not know- 
ing where the next was to come from, nor 
how to be obtained, my mother spent a sleep- 
less night, evidently praying over the condi- 
tion. A stranger next day rode up to our 
gate, called for my mother and inquired if 
she wove double coverlets, to which she re- 
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plied that she did. The stranger inquired 
what the cost of weaving them would be and 
whether she would take any thing but money, 
to which my mother replied that she would 
like to take grain if she could have it right 
away. The stranger said that would suit him 
and he would send it at once. He wanted two 
coverlets woven but did not know just how 
long it would be before they could get them 
ready. The flax was not retted yet, of which 
the chain (or warp) was to be made. And 
so he brought the grain and we had an abun- 
dant supply that lasted until after harvest. The 
man was evidently moved by an unseen hand 
to do this very remarkable thing. He could 
not have known anything of the want he had 
supplied. The tedious process of retting the 
flax so it could be dressed; the breaking, 
swingling, hackling and spinning necessarily 
made it months before it could be ready for 
the loom. 

At another time when grain was very 
scarce in the community and our supplies were 
becoming short, there came a man who wanted 
to buy a cow and pay for it in grain. My 
mother had a cow she could spare; and in this 
way, she secured an abundance of bread grain 
to do us until after harvest. The man had 
come from another county, had evidently 
passed many families who would have been 
glad to make such an exchange, but the God 
who had promised to be the widow’s God and 
a father to the fatherless children, evidently 
sent him to us. 

That my mother’s God was a father to me 
I can never doubt. The evidence of this is 
as follows: (1) From my earliest recollection 
I desired to be a Christian and my prayers 
were that I might live to be old enough to be 
one (it was supposed that little children could 
not be Christians). (2) Things that other 
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children could do and not be disturbed about 
until they were corrected for them by their 
parents, I suffered for before my mother knew 
what I had done. To illustrate: when I was 
a small boy, a larger boy than I induced me to 
go with him to a blacksmith shop nearby and 
get some iron. Of course, we did not intend 
to steal it, but we picked up some little scraps 
of iron in the presence of the smith and then 
left the shop. They were of no value what- 
ever, but they soon got heavy in my pocket 
and heavier on my heart, and I only got a few 
rods away when I returned, and as best I could 
for my crying and sobs, confessed what I had 
done, relieved my pockets of the scraps of 
iron, obtained forgiveness of the smith, and 
skipped across the field to my home which 
was in sight. The larger boy carried his about 
two miles and kept them over night, and when 
his father found the next day that he had 
them, though he knew that the scraps of iron 
were of no value, he punished the boy and 
compelled him to return them to the shop from 
which he had taken them. 

When I became large enough to go to 
school, my teacher had all the pupils stand in 
a row and “spell for head,” as he called it 
(head of the class). I was standing near the 
foot of the class, when some one above me 
failed to spell a word. It came on to the foot 
of the class and then went to the head and 
came down the class again until it reached me 
again. | When I had tried to spell it the 
teacher said it was right, but a boy in the 
class above me said I spelled the word just as 
he had. The teacher spelled the word him- 
self and asked me if that was not the way I 
had spelled it. I assented and went up to the 
head of the class. Then we were dismissed 
and I was head, but my joy was soon turned 
to sorrow. I could not eat my dinner. The 
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tears began to flow, and the sobs came. My 
poor heart was broken, and I could find no 
relief until I confessed to the teacher my sin 
of dissembling. 


I BECOME A CHRISTIAN 


The delusion, however, that a child could 
not be a Christian kept me back from mak- 
ing a full surrender to Christ until I was 
twelve years old. About that time, one of my 
cousins, who was a year younger than I, came 
out in religion. Then I saw that I had not 
kept my promise made to God, that if he 
would spare my life until I was old enough, 
I would become a Christian, and conviction 
seized my guilty soul. Though religion was 
at low ebb, and IJ had not the instruction nec- 
essary, I commenced seeking for the way of 
life and salvation. I read in the Bible that 
he that believeth and is baptised shall be saved. 
I desired to do so, but what it was to believe 
I could not tell. I tried hard to seek the 
Lord in prayer but found no relief until my 
conviction of sin became so great I could not 
rest, and I determined to seek again some 
secret place where I could plead with God 
for the blessing without which I felt I could 
not longer live. I had gotten but a few rods 
from the house, when I lost my earth con- 
sciousness. Just how long I was in that state 
or what I did, I do not know; but when I came 
to myself, my soul was happy in Jesus’s love 
and I knew now that I believed and wanted to 
be baptised, and hastened to seek my mother’s 
consent. This was soon obtained, but I had 
to wait months for Eld. Peter Davis to come 
to Lost Creek. The church had no pastor 
then, but Elder Davis came when he could, 
once in three months, to administer the ordi- 
nances of the church. At length the happy 
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day came when he buried me with Christ in 
baptism. 

And now I must wait again for at least an- 
other three months for Elder Davis or some 
other minister to come that way (and there was 
no other Seventh Day Baptist minister in the 
state), before I could take my place in the 
church home of my mother. Before the time 
came I was taken down sick with fever and 
sank lower and lower still, until it was under- 
stood that I must die. Eld. Stillman Coon, 
who had been sent on a mission to Virginia, 
came to our home and, after a talk with 
my mother, drew his chair close to my 
bed and talked with me. Then he 
knelt down and talked to our Lord about 
the situation and earnestly prayed that he 
would “spare the little boy that he might be 
a comfort to his mother.” This prayer was 
answered in my speedy recovery, and about 
a year after my conversion I was taken into 
the church by vote, the laying on of hands, 
prayer, and the right hand of fellowship, Eld. 
Stillman Coon officiating. 


ACTIVE IN CHURCH WORK 


It was not until I was sixteen years old that 
I became active in church work. I had great 
enjoyment in secret prayer but it was ex- 
pected that older persons should perform the 
public services of the church. 

I was reared up among the Methodists and 
had been disgusted by seeing persons who 
were in bad repute shout in meeting; and at 
one time had been so frightened by seeing 
two men among them, a minister and an ex- 
horter, stop shouting to converse together— 
an act which seemed to me so wicked—that I 
came near fainting. Consequently, I had but 
little faith in any demonstrations as the re- 
sult of religious enjoyment; but now after four 
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years of religious experience, in a series of 
neighborhood prayer meetings I saw persons 
in whom I had reason to have confidence, 
seem so happy in the public congregation, that 
I feared I was not living up to my privileges 
and resolved to make it a matter of secret 
prayer. For a week I prayed that, if it was 
the Lord’s will that I should feel as others 
seemed to feel in the public congregation, I 
might feel so in a certain night meeting. The 
time came; the audience was very large and 
the meeting was so dull and lifeless that the 
leader decided to close the meeting. As he 
arose to do so, a lady sent word to him to call 
on me to pray. He did so and as I was not 
accustomed to pray in public, and was now 
so thickly surrounded by my irreligious neigh- 
bor boys that I could scarcely kneel, it was a 
great cross, but I dared not refuse, and I 
prayed for the same thing now for which I 
had been praying for a week. My prayer was 
answered. A mourner’s bench was set out 
and more than a score of persons came for- 
ward for prayers, and a large proportion of 
them were converted before the meeting was 
closed. (Since that night, my enjoyment in 
public worship has been more than tongue can 
tell, and the operation of the spirit so varied 
that I have been able to enter into sympathy 
with the varied experiences which have come 
to the thousands whom I have seen happily 
converted to God). 


The next night after this wonderful meet- 
ing, in our evening devotions my youngest sis- 
ter was so deeply convicted that she did not 
find rest until she was happily converted. 
This revival in our home soon led to a precious 
revival in the church in which many were 
gathered into the church. Eld. Richard C. 
Bond was then our pastor and the work went 
on gloriously. In one of those happy meet- 
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ings I had somehow come under a cloud, and 
after waiting awhile for others to speak, hop- 
ing to feel better, I arose and said, “Brethren, 
I feel so bad I do not see how I can speak.” 
Then I lost my earth consciousness and do not 
know what I said or did. I only know that 
when I came to myself I was very happy ly- 
ing in the arms of a dear old brother in Is- 
rael, who was caring for me in another part 
of that large church house at some distance 
from where I arose to speak. 

Though I have never doubted my conver- 
sion, I have had doubts arise in my mind as to 
whether I was a Christian; and these doubts 
have sometimes come in such close relations 
to my seasons of great ecstasies of joy, that 
I have gone in secret to pray over the matter, 
when I was so happy I could scarcely stand 
on my knees to pray. 


CHAPTER GT 


I ENTER THE MINISTRY 


Soon after this great revival, the church 
decided that it was my duty to enter the min- 
istry. This I thought was impossible. I had 
an aged mother and three sisters to care for. 
My opportunities for schooling had been so 
limited that I could not see that it was pos- 
sible for me to acquire a sufficient amount of 
education to be a minister. Then, as I looked 
at it from my point, I had not the natural 
ability to perform a work of such vast im- 
portance. But they called me to the im- 
provement of my gifts looking to the ministry, 
and gave me the fourth Sabbath in each month 
to preach at the church and limited my field 
of work along this line to the bounds of the 
church. Though I had but little hope of suc- 
cess, I dared not refuse to try. 

Not long after I began to preach, my pastor 
removed to Wisconsin, and the church was left 
alone with the boy preacher, to do the best 
we could. This was a great trial to us all, 
and especially to me. A Baptist minister 
thought to take advantage of the circumstances 
and draw away converts from our church. He 
said to one of our prominent members, “Who 
is your minister now?” He replied, “We 
have no minister but Samuel Davis.” The 
minister replied, “Tell him to meet me at 
your house,” and set the time for the meet- 
ing. When I was notified I supposed he 
wanted to discuss the communion question 
and prepared for that. When the time came 
for the meeting, another member of the church 
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came to the place of meeting; and when the 
Baptist minister came in he said that he had 
come to convert brother Moses to the Sunday 
Sabbath, but he had so many watch dogs 
around him, he was afraid to attack him. I 
replied if he had reference to me, I was there 
at his request as I understood it, and was 
ready to hear what he wanted to say. He 
confessed he had sent for me, and then entered 
upon the discussion of the Sabbath question. 
He took the position that the Sabbath was 
made for men in all ages, and showed that it 
was a physical necessity, and proved by history 
that neither man nor beast could do without 
it; then he argued the change of the Sab- 
bath from the seventh to the first day of the 
week. When he saw he could not maintain 
this position, he took the position that there 
was no Sabbath under the Gospel, and author- 
ized me to go abroad and say that he had said 
so; but when he could not maintain this posi- 
tion he arose to his feet and said he charged 
me before God, not to keep apart the flock of 
God with non-essentials. I thanked him and 
said, ““Now I wish to give you a charge. I 
charge you before God, if you have no ref- 
erence to the welfare of the souls of men, 
as you regard the physical being of man and 
beast, don’t teach there is no Sabbath under 
the Gospel.” He then broke down and said 
he was convinced years ago that the seventh 
day of the week was the Sabbath and would 
have kept it if he had had a position among 
Sabbath-keepers. Of course his hopes of get- 
ting recruits from our church perished. 


SCHOOLING 
When I was in my minority, my mother 
bought the undivided half of our farm, the 
interest that had descended to my father’s 
children of his first family. She felt she was 
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not able to do this, but my brother-in-law, 
Richard Bond of precious memory, insisted 
that she should buy it; and he went on her 
bonds and furnished a part of the money, 
which I refunded after I was twenty-three 
years old. The payment of these bonds, the 
support of the family, the preaching of two 
sermons a month and seeking an education in 
subscription schools, all meant work for me 
which must be done. I felt I must have a 
knowledge of English grammar, and those 
within reach who could teach it were very 
few. I attended two schools—one a mile and 
a half from my home, one three miles away 
from home—doing all my work on the farm 
nights and mornings, sometimes working until 
midnight. The last school I attended was a 
summer school in a house made of small round 
logs and covered with boards, kept to their 
place on the structure by weight poles. It 
had no floor but the ground, and nothing over- 
head but the roof. Pins put into holes bored 
in a log under a large crack in the building, 
supported the plank that was our writing 
desk; and greased paper put over the large 
crack over the plank was our window light. 
Small logs split in two with legs put into holes 
bored in the round side were the benches on 
which we sat. The lady who taught the 
school was considered the best grammar 
teacher in the country, and she said when she 
had closed this school, that my knowledge of 
the English language was equal to hers. Thus 
my school privileges closed at the age of 
twenty-two years. 


SOUTH-WESTERN ASSOCIATION 
I had sown a crop of wheat in the fall; and 
obtained a hand to put in, and tend with my 
team, that summer, a crop of corn for a share 
of the crop, and the school closed in time for 
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me to harvest my wheat and grass. My ap- 
pointments in the church had gone steadily on, 
preaching two sermons a month, and the other 
Sabbaths holding prayer meetings. Though 
my church work was done in weakness and in 
fear, and in much trembling, it was acceptable 
to my brethren who nursed me in the lap of 
the church; and that fall they gave me full 
license to preach wherever a door of usefulness 
opened to me; and sent me to Jackson Cen- 
tre, Ohio, to attend the session of the South- 
Western Association which met there in the 
fall of 1846, and was composed of the Seventh 
Day Baptist Churches of Virginia and Ohio, 
and its annual sessions alternated between the 
two states. 

The next session was held in Lost Creek 
in the fall of 1847. At this session, by the 
request of the Lost Creek Church, the Asso- 
ciation called me to ordination as an evan- 
gelist. At the request of Eld. Peter Davis, 
who was asked to officiate in the ordination 
ceremonies, that Eld. Azor Estee might par- 
ticipate in them, as he was expected soon to be 
among us as a missionary, these were deferred 
a little. After the departure of Eld. Richard 
C. Bond for Wisconsin, I was virtually the 
pastor of the Lost Creek Church, and I think 
the records of the church will not show that it 
had any other in those years, though Eld. 
Peter Davis came occasionally and adminis- 
tered the ordinances for it. 


UNIVERSALISM 


In those early days of my ministry, there 
returned one of the natives who had been to 
Ohio and had accepted the doctrine of Uni- 
versalism, and settled in our community. He 
soon began to teach the doctrine and to scatter 
his books in the neighborhood where he had 
gotten two converts to his faith. He sent a 
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challenge to me and another one of the citizens 
to discuss the subject with him and his brother. 
The challenge was accepted and my pocket 
testament was well marked for the occasion, 
but another brother of his (who was an ac- 
credited Methodist minister), requested me to 
let him have my place in the debate. Fear- 
ing, as he said, that his brothers might give 
their decision (their father was one of the 
judges), I consented and listened to the de- 
bate. Having lost the decision, which they 
said was because of this prejudice of their 
father, they went to a school house located 
near the Seventh Day Baptist Church, some 
three miles from my home, and arranged for 
another debate over the same question. I 
learned of this arrangement about sunset the 
same evening of the debate, put my testa- 
ment in my pocket, got on my horse and was 
soon at the place of debate. One of the con- 
testants soon offered me his place in the con- 
test. I found that it was arranged that six 
persons were to speak, they would be limited 
to twenty minutes for each speech, and our 
strongest opponent was to open and close the 
debate. The man, whose place I was to take, 
came in next to the closing speech. I be- 
lieved the doctrine I was there to oppose was 
the greatest gate to hell that had ever been 
invented. JI knew the argument which was 
reserved for the closing speech, had the neces- 
sary passages of scripture to refute it marked 
in my testament; and by the help of God, I 
demolished the whole thing before it was given 
by my opponents, and closed by saying, “My 
opponent will most likely say as his closing 
argument that it is not reasonable that God 
should make men without their consent and 
then damn them eternally for sinning a few 
years,” and added, “Let us see about that. 
They agree with us that God, the law-giver, 
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is eternal; that men whom He has made and 
has a right to govern, will see Christ some- 
where eternally. God has said that heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but His word shall 
not pass away. Now, gentlemen, we have an 
eternal law-giver, eternal subjects to be gov- 
erned, and eternal law to govern them. I 
ask you in the name of reason, what must the 
penalty be—” They said, “Your time is up.” 
My opponent came upon the floor disarmed 
and so terribly provoked that he could do little 
more than shout that he felt badly; but a 
quietus was put on such public efforts to make 
converts to his faith, and I had the happiness 
later to hear the last convert that he had made 
renounce the doctrine; and for years no one 
has resided in that section of the country who 
claims to believe the universal doctrine. 


METHODIST MINISTER AND THE SABBATH 


When Eld. Azor Estee was leaving Vir- 
ginia to go on to Ohio, he preached his last 
sermon on the Sabbath doctrine. A Metho- 
dist minister, who was present, announced 
that he would preach on the same subject at 
Liberty meeting house on a given Sunday, and 
I went to hear him later. He spoke again at 
West Milford and again at Broadrun. I was 
present at this meeting and was asked to re- 
ply, tried to do so, but being sick, failed. I 
was then asked to have an appointment and 
reply at another time. This I gladly did and, 
in four weeks from that time, I returned to 
find a much larger audience gathered to hear 
me than was there four weeks before (though 
that one was large), and the minister to whom 
I was to reply among them. Having heard 
him a second time, I had all his points; and 
the four weeks had given me ample time to 
look up and mark all the passages he had so 
ruthlessly wrested out of their connection and 
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meaning to make the points he had so cruelly 
made. It took me two hours by the watch 
to do it; and my congregation, with the ex- 
ception of the minister, were as still as if it 
had been a funeral, and listened with marked 
attention. Being helped mightily by the Holy 
One, we buried the whole no-Sabbath theory 
so deep it was never exhumed or repeated by 
its author. My discourse closed by reading 
the fourth commandment, as he had said it 
was “partly positive and partly moral and the 
positive part which had reference to time, was 
done away.” It was a hard dose for him to 
take but I thought it necessary for his recov- 
ery. I had not read the commandment before 
he cried out, “I said peculiar to Jews.” I 
replied, “Did you not say that the fourth 
commandment was partly positive and partly 
moral, and the positive part which had refer- 
ence to time was done away with?” (He 
dared not deny it for there were more than a 
hundred people there who had heard him 
say it). He said, “Yes, I said it.” I replied, 
“Then we will read it as you say it is.” And, 
beginning again, I read the commandment 
leaving out each word that had reference to 
time. He could not be still, and cried out 
again, “I said peculiar to the Jews.” And I 
said, “Did you not say that the fourth com- 
mandment was partly positive and partly 
moral, and the positive part which had refer- 
ence to time was done away?” And he re- 
plied, again, “Yes, I said it.” Then I said, 
“You have interrupted me three times. Now 
please be still while I read the commandment 
as you say it is.” Then I began again and 
read the commandment through leaving out 
every word that referred to time. Poor fel- 
low, it was hard for him! He could not be 
still, but spoke out no more until I closed. 
Then I gave him the opportunity to reply; but 
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he was in no case for that, and after he had 
made a few rambling remarks, which were no 
credit to him or his cause, the meeting closed. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK 


My evangelistic work from the beginning 
has been greatly blessed of God. I have had 
a great variety of experiences and have wit- 
nessed some very remarkable demonstrations 
of the power of the Spirit. I do not remember 
of an effort I have put forth that was pro- 
tracted which was not a glorious success. 

I have known men to covenant together, as 
many as four at a time, not to yield and be 
converted, all striving against conviction to 
hold each other up. Finally they would 
tremble and fall down together and cry for 
mercy and be powerfully converted to God. 
I have seen both men and women, when seek- 
ing the Lord, lose their earthly consciousness 
and lie for hours showing so little sign of life 
that it was almost impossible to tell whether 
they were dead or alive. 

I knew one lady to go into that state at four 
different times before she was converted. The 
fourth time she declined to go forward for 
prayers and told one of my sisters that she 
was discouraged and thought she would never 
go forward again; that when she did go for- 
ward, she would soon not know anything until 
meeting was over and they had taken her 
home; and then when she came to, she felt 
worse than she did before she went forward. 
My sister came and told me, and I said, “Go 
and tell Mrs. Straly if she will come forward 
for prayer we will stay with her until she is 
converted.” So we did, and she lay all night. 
At the early dawn, she came to as happy as 
she could be. As we went out of that house 
that morning it seemed as though all nature 
was bowing and praising the God that had 
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done so much for us, and the air wafted our 
songs of praise so sweetly that the words and 
tune we were singing were distinctly heard 
by one who was at the time more than a mile 
away. 

A case of that kind, which occurred in our 
own church at Lost Creek, so frightened some 
of my members that Deacon Levi H. Bond 
(who removed later to Wisconsin and died 
there), insisted on going for a physician; but 
I insisted that she was in the hands of God, 
and all right. After being in that condition 
for an hour or two, the woman was a bright 
happy convert. 

Such manifestations have occasionally oc- 
curred all along the line of my ministry. When 
I was about 18 years of age I went with my 
pastor, Eld. Richard C. Bond, to New Salem 
to engage in some meetings. This was my first 
evangelistic work among the people away 
from my home church. On Sabbath afternoon 
I was introduced to two young men who had 
come from another neighborhood about five 
miles away, and spent the evening with them. 
In the night meeting they were so convicted 
that they came forward for prayers. Their 
conviction deepened and when the meeting 
closed, they seemed unwilling to go away until 
they were converted. I remained with them 
all night; and at a late hour we all went into 
Deacon Jonathan F. Randolph’s home, nearby, 
and went to bed at dawn of day. 

The next morning after we were up, one of 
the young men said he had to go home. He 
was to start that morning with his father’s 
team on a trip that would take him some days. 
The other young man I induced to stay. As 
we parted at the gate I urged the one who 
went away not to give up seeking the Lord 
until he found Him in the forgiveness of sins. 
As he parted from us, the one who was left 
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said that if his young companion would only 
go along with him, he thought he could be- 
come a Christian. I urged him to go on seek- 
ing the Lord and assured him that if he would, 
his young companion would follow, and in- 
vited him to take a walk with me. We went 
out of the village a little way to the forest, 
and kneeling down talked to the Lord about 
the case and plead for His blessing on the 
young man and his companion, especially on 
the one who was under conviction and had 
to go away. 

When the young man who went away 
reached his home and told his father about his 
desire to become a Christian, he was released 
from his obligation to go away with the team, 
and brought back a brother and two sisters 
with him, all of whom joined them in seeking 
for a change of heart; and before the meeting 
closed that day about a dozen bright young 
people came forward for prayers and the good 
work went on until nearly all the young men 
and young women within five or six miles of 
the church were happily converted to God, 
and the church membership was greatly in- 
creased. 
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CHAPTER III 


MARRIAGE 


When it became settled that my school days 
were over, and, though so illy prepared for 
the work, that I was to be a Seventh Day 
Baptist minister, and, as other Seventh Day 
Baptist preachers in the state had done, sup- 
port both myself and whatever family it was 
mine to care for; and feeling it my duty to 
take care of my mother to whom, under God, 
I owe my life and all I am and have, I de- 
cided it was best that I should have a com- 
panion; and, in February, 1847, I was mar- 
ried to Elizabeth Ford, daughter of Thomas 
Ford. Later I bought from my sisters their 
interest in the farm which my father had 
owned, since, as he died without making a 
will, it descended to his children, fourteen of 
whom were living at the time of his death. 
The farm consisted of about 115 acres with 
about 50 acres cleared, most of which had 
been worn before it came into my possession, 
making it necessary for me to clear the wood- 
land in order to attain any success as a farmer. 
This was a tedious process as my appointments 
must be kept up and what money I could make 
must go to pay for the farm. I necessarily 
had to rise up early and work late at night. 
My Sabbath work was for me the most ex- 
hausting of all. If I was away from my home 
work holding meetings, I must be the more 
energetic to make up the time on the farm. 
But I always made it a rule to give my minis- 
terial work the preference and make the farm 
work bend to it. Being wonderfully blessed of 
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God, I always had the assurance that my la- 
bors were not in vain. 


My parishioners gave me their moral sup- 
port, but they had not been educated to give 
their ministers a financial support. One of 
my deacons, who was a well-to-do farmer, 
gave me a dollar each year for a number of 
years, and some of the rest helped me a little 
in various ways. One year I kept account of 
what I received and found at the expiration 
of the year that I had traveled over five hun- 
dred miles by private conveyance and had re- 
ceived six dollars. My church members, how- 
ever, were liberal hearted, and when they sent 
me on long journeys, either as their dele- 
gate to some meeting or as a missionary to 
remote fields, they always gave me an ample 
supply of spending money. 


DEATH OF WIFE 


My life has not been without sore trials 
and troubles, though they have all been min- 
gled with mercy. The wife of my youth did 
not live to bless me with her presence and 
help quite five years, until death called her, 
leaving me with three motherless children, the 
youngest only nine days old. This was to me 
a great trial. My mother, and my sisters who 
were not yet married, urged me to come into 
our dear old home, and they would help me 
take care of my helpless family. This they 
faithfully did. Fifteen months later, two of 
my bright little sons, Eusebius Fernando and 
Adolphus Ardvern, were taken from us by 
death, and the one left, S. Orlando, was re- 
duced to almost a skeleton. (They all had 
scarlet fever). Thus I was brought again to 
sorrow, and my hope of soon having help on 
the farm perished. In all this I was comforted 
with the thought that three of my dear ones 
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were in the Glory Land, and the hope of soon 
meeting them again cheered me in my lonely 
hours. 


SECOND MARRIAGE: DEATH IN FAMILY AGAIN 


On April 21, 1853, I was married to Re- 
becca Bond, daughter of Eli and Amelia Bond, 
and again moved into my own humble dwell- 
ing. But the joys of home were again of short 
duration. November 26, 1857, my precious 
mother was taken from us by death. Again 
on October 6, 1861, death entered my home 
and took from me my bosom companion. And 
now, as my sisters were all married and had 
homes of their own, all hope of living in a 
home of my own seemed to be taken away. 

In all these years my work in the ministry 
had gone steadily on, and God had graciously 
blessed it, but now that I had no home, I could 
see no light in home work. Nothing seemed 
to remain for me to do but get a place for my 
son with my sister who had married his moth- 
ers brother, and spend my lonely days roving 
about until he became a man, when I could 
have a home with him, if we should both live 
to see that day. I began to arrange for this. 
I put my son with his uncle and aunt, parted 
with some of my livestock, and tried to rent 
my farm. When my parishioners discovered 
what I was arranging to do, they beset me 
on every hand and plead that I must not leave 
them. Among those who so earnestly plead 
were Deacons William Kennedy and Levi 
Bond, Walter F. McWhorter, and my dear 
brother, Jesse Davis (son of my father by his 
first marriage), who planned for me an ar- 
rangement by which my farming business 
could go on under my supervision and I have 
a place to stay. After much deliberation, my 
earlier plan was given up, except the home for 
my son. The man whom my brother sug- 
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gested moved into a part of my house. He 
worked the farm, and his wife was to care 
for my household, and I was to stop with them 
when in the neighborhood. 


VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION: EASTERN ASSOCIATION : 
SLAVERY 


In the years that had passed since my ordi- 
nation, many changes had taken place in our 
church work. The next session of the South- 
Western Association, after the one that called 
me to ordination, was held in Ohio. In that 
session the Ohio churches withdrew from the 
compact and kept the book of record, leaving 
the Virginia churches without an associate or- 
ganization. There were then four churches 
in Virginia. The churches of Lost Creek and 
New Salem were regular and in harmony. 
The churches of Middle Island and Hughes 
River were irregular in their claim that it was 
not necessary that pastors should be ordained 
ministers. They held other views peculiar to 
themselves which did not accord with Seventh 
Day Baptist usage. 

Headed by one whose zeal was greater than 
his knowledge, these four churches were got- 
ten together in an association which gave each 
church, as a church, equal power. A few years 
of experience taught us clearly that the 
organization was a mistake. We could not 
harmonize, the compact was dissolved, and the 
irregular churches went down. Eld. Peter 
Davis had become superannuated and my work 
had extended into Doddridge and Gilmer 
Counties. The New Salem and Lost Creek 
Churches, through the influence of Eld. David 
Clawson, appointed me their delegate to the 
Eastern Association to ask their admission to 
that body. 

Our request for admission was granted. 
One man, who was later expelled from the 
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church of which he was then a member, had 
objected, and had exerted such an influence 
over two other men that the three of them 
stirred up a serious discord because our Vir- 
ginia churches were admitted to the Eastern 
Association. The cause of the discord was 
this: Two men, members of the Lost Creek 
Church, had consented to become the nominal 
owners of two colored members of that church 
with them. The father of these two men had 
brought up these colored people; and, at his 
death, by his will set them free. Under the 
law of the State of Virginia, they would now 
be obliged to leave the state, or have nominal 
owners who would be legally responsible for 
them. Otherwise, they would be sold into 
slavery within a given number of days. They 
did not want to leave their old home, and the 
two sons of their former master consented 
to become their legal guardians. All four, 


both white and colored, were members of the 
Lost Creek Church.* 


We had tried for twelve months after the 
time of our reception into the Association at 
its session held at Shiloh, New Jersey, through 
the Sabbath Recorder and at the Association 
at its next annual gathering at New Market 
(to which I was sent again as a delegate), to 
have these men see the difference between 
holding human beings as slaves, and, out of 
charity for these slaves, being responsible for 
their conduct and maintenance that they might 
enjoy home and church privileges. Having 
utterly failed, our church on Lost Creek with- 
drew from the compact. We belonged to the 
Seventh Day Baptist General Conference, but 
its sessions were held far away. This, and the 
alienation that had been engendered, all made 

* A full account of this episode may be found in Ran- 


dolph’s History of Seventh Day Baptists in West Virginia. 
See Chap. xxvii. 
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it seem to me that the dear churches that I 
had the honor to represent must be forever 
secluded. This together with the broken con- 
dition of my family and home made the future 
of my earth-life seem very dark. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK AGAIN 


There were two preaching stations, one in 
Lewis, and one in Doddridge County, that I 
felt must be maintained. The circumstances 
that gave us these stations were as follows: 
Three Sabbath-keepers had gone into the com- 
munity near where the village of Roanoke, 
West Virginia, now stands, and desired me to 
come and hold a meeting of two days in a 
school house nearby. This I did, and the re- 
ligious interest became so great that the meet- 
ing continued two weeks. 

One evening as I rode away from the serv- 
ice, I found one of the converts holding a man 
who had knocked down another man with a 
club, who stood bleeding and trembling. I 
inquired into the case and said, ‘““Take him to 
Squire Watson.” They did so, and the jus 
tice sent two of the converts to take the pris- 
oner to jail to await further trial. (Later he 
was sent to state’s prison). 

This circumstance seemed to add interest to 
the meetings. At a day meeting we were lis- 
tening to a discourse from the text, “What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his soul,” when the alarm of fire was 
heard and in a few minutes the house was 
empty. The whole congregation went in the 
direction of the fire which was soon put out, 
and the audience returned and filled the house. 
I did not scold, but spoke of the circumstance 
as showing the interest we had in saving the 
goods of our fellows, and yet how little we 
seemed to care for the souls of men and wo- 
men who must be saved soon or be eternally 
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lost, and urged that all who were unsaved 
come forward and seek the salvation of their 
souls. The call was heard, and the interest 
of the meeting wonderfully increased. Though 
this series of meetings was in a rural district, 
at its close there was a list of fifty names 
handed to me of persons that had been con- 
verted. Out of this revival grew a Baptist 
church, and later the Seventh Day Baptist 
Church of Roanoke. 

Again my friends on Buckeye Run, in 
Doddridge County, Virginia, wanted that I 
should come and hold a series of meetings in a 
school house they had built. This again proved 
a glorious work of grace, in which many souls 
were brought to Christ. Out of this had 
grown a preaching station connected with the 
Salem Church which is still kept up, and a 
Baptist organization called The Victory 
Church. While other organizations were 
wrecked by division, our churches were kept 
together and these preaching stations main- 
tained. The work in Gilmer County was sus- 
pended until the war closed. 


CIVIL WAR 


The country was engaged in a terrible war 
which seemed to me to be the fulfillment of 
my Grandfather Hoffman’s prophecy of the 
calamity that would befall the nation in conse- 
quence of the sin of American Slavery. But 
such was my confidence that the government 
would wipe out the rebellion, though it suf- 
fered the just reward of its sin, that I fondly 
hoped the conflict would not be so long nor 
the slaughter so great as it proved to be. 

As I tried to adapt myself to the present 
conditions, it sometimes would seem that my 
brain was reeling; but the God in whom I 
trusted graciously sustained me as I wandered 
up and down the valleys and over the hills of 
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Lewis, Harrison and Doddridge Counties look- 
ing after the interest of the Master’s cause in 
the various sections where I had gone preach- 
ing the Gospel of the Kingdom of God. The 
churches of Lost Creek and New Salem had in 
each of them a number of members who sym- 
pathized with the rebellion, and quite a num- 
ber of members of each church joined the Fed- 
eral army. I do not know that any member 
of either church joined the Rebellion, nor do 
I believe that the sympathy with the Rebellion 
was caused by any sympathy with slavery, but 
rather by political party affiliations. However 
the division in sympathy made it difficult to 
hold these churches together, and my only 
hope of success of our cause was in holding 
the brotherhood of each together, and being 
greatly helped of God, I succeeded in this. 

I believed that American Slavery was a na- 
tional sin and ““Non-extension of Slave Terri- 
tory” was not enough. Slavery ought to be 
abolished, and I said so in political circles 
when the saying of it endangered my freedom 
as a citizen of Virginia. My plan for freeing 
the slaves was for the Government to purchase 
and colonize them. I believed that Secession 
meant Rebellion, and it was my duty as a 
citizen to vote against it; and I did so, though 
I had been told that if I did, I would have 
only ten days to get out of the state. Later I 
was halted on the highway by two armed men 
who inquired how I had voted on the question 
of Secession. On being told that I had voted 
against it, they said if I did my life would 
pay for it, and compelled me to leave the road 
a little way and then stand to be shot. Then, 
with a rifle drawn, one of the men faced me 
and pointed his gun at me. They demanded 
how I had voted, and supposing they 
might be my last words, I said, “I voted 
against Secession.” Then the gun was low- 
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ered and I was permitted to return to the 
road and go on my way. 

When the Rebels had been driven back, and 
a strong force of Federal soldiers was beyond 
us and in possession of the points beyond us, I 
vainly supposed that the trouble in our section 
of the country was over. 

Though our farm was still a camping 
ground for troops and teams carrying pro- 
visions for the soldiers, and the highway pass- 
ing through it was a war path, I felt that these 
troops were my friends. Again I began to 
plow, and to plan to go preaching the doctrine 
of the universal brotherhood of man as I had 
done in all the years of my ministry that had 
passed. But in less than one year, a general 
having charge of the forces that were beyond 
us, through cowardice or treachery, left the 
points he was guarding, retreated back and 
burned the commissaries. 

The army had passed beyond us previously, 
and we had learned what the movement of the 
forces meant. Then a man, one who knew, I 
had reason to believe, one who, though he dif- 
fered from me in that he sympathized with 
the rebellion, yet was to me a true friend, 
came and told me that the Rebels were coming 
on near, and that I had better keep out of 
their way. It was known in the South that I 
was an Abolition preacher, and he feared if 
they found me I would have serious trouble. 
I thanked him for his information and advice, 
and in less than an‘hour, I with my family and 
what valuables we could think of, were on our 
way for safer quarters. 

I have never doubted the propriety of our 
getting away, but when we returned we found 
our house had been broken into and terribly 
stripped of much of the goods that we had 
left in and about it. Much of our furniture 
still shows unmistakable marks of the imple- 
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ments the Rebels used opening and ransack- 
ing various pieces. It was a blessing to have 
our home left, though marred and robbed, so 
that we could again have a home. The Rebels 
also took from our farm a nice lot of cattle 
that I had bought. Sometime after our return 
home, one of my friends called to me as I was 
passing his house and said to me that he had 
been taken prisoner over to the nearby town 
of Buckhannon, and seeing the secessionists 
had taken my cattle and that they were pay- 
ing other men for their cattle, he applied for 
pay for mine and got it. He then took from 
his pocket quite a roll of confederate money 
and offered it to me. He seemed quite sur- 
prised when I told him I was thankful to him 
for his kindness, but he could keep the money 
—it would not be of any use to me. 

Though we were so badly robbed of our 
goods and chattels, through the blessing of our 
Father in heaven, we always had enough; and 
when the war was over it was a great pleas- 
ure to me that I had faithfully stood by my 
principles as a Union man and _ faithfully 
kept the resolution I had made to do unto 
others as I would have them do to me under 
similar circumstances. The cruel system of 
American Slavery was abolished. And I 
was especially happy that, though we had to 
pass through a Civil War in which our sym- 
pathies were divided by two contending par- 
ties—yet through the Grace of God the Sev- 
enth Day Baptists, whom I had the honor to 
represent, had been kept from division or 
breaking up into factions. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THIRD MARRIAGE 


Realizing more than ever before that it was 
not good that a man should be alone, I was 
married to Elizabeth Fitz Randolph, daugh- 
ter of Jesse and Elizabeth (Gillis) Fitz Ran- 
dolph, on the 25th day of September 1862. 
When we were settled in our humble home 
and had our son, Septemus Orlando, with us, 
I was again a very happy man. 

Jesse F. Randolph, my wife’s father, was a 
son of Samuel and Margaret Fitz Randolph, 
both of whom descended in regular line from 
the Randolph family who settled in an early 
date on the Raritan River on a farm that is in 
sight of New Brunswick, N. J. When we 
visited the farm in 1875, the farm had never 
been transferred out of the Fitz Randolph 
family. One of the descendants still occu- 
pied it. My wife’s mother was a native of 
Belfast, Ireland, and came with her parents, 
William and Sally (Holliday) Gillis to Win- 
chester, Virginia, about the year 1795, and 
later removed to Harrison County, Virginia, 
near Clarksburg. To be again in my home 
with my family again organized, have again 
my family altar, and sit down again at my 
table and join with my loved ones in thanks- 
giving and praise for all God’s goodness and 
love to us, all saved by his grace, was to me 
truly blessed. 


ORDINATION OF JACOB DAVIS 
At this time there were only two Seventh 
Day Baptist ministers in West Virginia: Eld. 
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Peter Davis of blessed memory, whom I had 
served as assistant pastor of the New Salem 
Church for a number of years, and myself. 
Elder Peter had become so infirm that he had 
retired from public life and there was not an 
ordained deacon in the state. Those who had 
performed this function were not ordained 
men. My health under the pressure of double 
work was now giving way, and I felt that 
we must have other help. I brought before 
our churches the question of the ordination of 
Jacob Davis who had for some time been 
preaching as licentiate. A council of the two 
churches was called; and after an examination 
of the candidate, it was voted that he be or- 
dained, and I performed the ceremonies. A 
little later Elder Jacob and I ordained the dea- 
cons of these churches. Our joint labors were 
very much blessed of God and the churches 
increased in numbers and spirituality. 


ORDINATION OF JAMES B. DAVIS 


We were together holding a series of meet- 
ings on Long Run, Doddridge County, in a 
house unoccupied by a family (it proved to be 
a precious ingathering of souls to Christ), 
when we received a letter setting forth that 
the Middle Island Church had been reorgan- 
ized and desired us to come at a given time 
and ordain their minister, James B. Davis. The 
relation we sustained to the candidate, what 
we knew about the views and the people 
among whom he was, had held, made this 
question to us a very grave one. After much 
deliberation, we wrote them that we would 
meet them in council at the time appointed. 
This we did, and found them with articles of 
faith. After some talk over the matter, we 
left with them an exposé of faith saying that 
if they could adopt that, and then call a coun- 
cil of delegates from our churches to sit with 
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them in council over the question of the ordi- 
nation and the joint council was in favor of 
the ordination, then we would consider it. 
The council was called and decided in favor of 
the ordination of the candidate independent 
of anything we had said or might subse- 
quently do. After this we returned, examined 
the candidate and performed the ordination 
ceremonies. 


MISSION WORK IN WEST VIRGINIA 


About this time, Elder Jacob and I were 
requested by the churches of Salem and Lost 
Creek, acting jointly, to spend a year in mis- 
sion work, looking up scattered Sabbath- 
keepers in West Virginia. I was to receive 
for my services one hundred dollars, and as 
I urged that Elder Jacob could not afford to 
take that, it was agreed to give him one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for his year’s work. Our 
joint work was very pleasant and did much to 
build up our cause in the state. 


MISSION WORK IN TENNESSEE 


About this time, Doctor Gordon of Shelby- 
ville, Tennessee, became convinced that the 
Seventh Day of the week was the Bible Sab- 
bath, and that the Seventh Day Baptist 
Church was the true church of Christ. After 
coming to this conclusion he found a copy of 
Belcher’s Church History and learned of the 
Seventh Day Baptist Church at New Salem. 
Not knowing where in the state it was, he 
wrote a letter inquiring about the way to 
reach it by rail. The letter was answered, and 
he came on to make the acquaintance of the 
church (which then numbered about one hun- 
dred and fifty). It was my pleasure to meet 
him there, and after a very happy acquain- 
tance with him, baptise and receive him into 
the Salem Church, and in less than one year 
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receive a letter from him asking me to come 
to his place on a missionary tour. On receiving 
this letter, I laid it before the Lost Creek 
Church which voted to send me and requested 
the Salem Church to send Elder Jacob with 
me. My wife was not willing that I should go 
alone. My son took me to Salem where I 
met Elder Jacob and four other brethren who 
were to meet me there and decide as to 
whether he should go. After some delibera- 
tion it was determined not to send him, where- 
upon I said, “If a lack of money to bear his 
expenses is the trouble, I will bear his until 
my money gives out. Then we will stop and 
work for more.”” When the proposition failed, 
I said to my son, “Go back and tell your 
mother that I have gone to Tennessee, that 
I did not go alone for Jesus will go with me 
all the way.” This statement and its effect on 
my son prevailed. The money was soon raised 
and given to Elder Jacob to bear his expenses, 
and in a few minutes more we were on the 
train bound for Shelbyville, Tennessee. 

On arriving there, we found the Doctor to 
be a man of wide-spread influence. We soon 
arranged for preaching appointments. A gen- 
tleman said without hesitation that I should 
have his best horse and saddle to ride as long 
as J was in the state. But upon hearing my 
first sermon, he said a man who would preach 
such a doctrine as that could not ride a horse 
of his. (He believed in election predeter- 
mined). The next morning his son came with 
one of his mules to ride, and said the horse 
I was to ride had been killed by lightning. His 
father wanted that I should have that one to 
ride, and I rode it while I stayed in that 
country. 

Our meetings increased in numbers until 
the large church house in which we assembled 
held only about half the pecple that assembled 
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to hear. While in Tennessee we met three 
persons who had all, on the same day, been 
convinced that the Seventh Day Baptist 
Church (in their own language), was the 
“true church of Christ.” 

The last sermon I preached on this tour 
was at Flat Creek in a large church house 
which did not hold half of the audience. The 
windows on the shady side of the building 
were taken out and those outside congregated 
along by the open windows and listened with 
rapt attention. My text was, “Behold to obey 
is better than sacrifice.” The day was very 
warm and I perspired so freely that my cloth- 
ing was thoroughly saturated. I spoke about an 
hour. After speaking of the sacrifices God 
required in the prophetic age and the good 
they did the worshipers, I spoke of the sacri- 
fices we were to make and the great good we 
get from making them and how much better 
it is for us to obey than make sacrifice. I called. 
attention to God’s neglected Sabbath and 
urged all to keep it. The Holy Spirit sent 
conviction to many hearts as evinced by the 
tears shed; and after the meeting closed quite 
a number of persons came to me and, with 
tears flowing from their eyes, stated that they 
had descended from ancestors who kept the 
Seventh Day Sabbath. I was reluctant to 
leave them, but the weather had become so 
extremely hot that the Doctor thought it 
would not be safe for us to remain in that cli- 
mate longer. 


VISIT TO JACKSON CENTRE, OHIO 


On our return from Tennessee we stopped 
at Jackson Centre, Ohio, to find that all the 
Seventh Day Baptist churches which were in 
that state when I attended the South-West- 
ern Association there years before, had gone 
down except the one at Jackson Centre, and 
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the members here were planning as to where 
they would go when that organization went 
out. Their last minister left was superannu- 
ated and could not last much longer. I could 
not bear the thought of the light of the Sab- 
bath truth going entirely out in that great 
state, and urged them to rally and keep up 
that dear church, and suggested the calling of 
Simeon H. Babcock to the work of the minis- 
try. This suggestion was carried into effect. 
Elder Hamilton Hull was called to preach for 
the church and through the blessing of God 
that dear church still lives. 


MEETINGS AT ROCKFORD, AND LOST CREEK: 
VISIT OF ELD. A. HERBERT LEWIS 


The following winter a Methodist minister 
whom I had met but once and then only spoke 
with, sent for me to come at once to Rockford 
(a little village three miles away from my 
home), and assist in a series of meetings. The 
call was very unexpected, but knowing the 
work was needed and being urged by my wife 
to accept the call, I went the same day. On 
arriving at the place I found a fair audience 
listening to another minister who had come in 
that morning. When the service closed, the 
minister who had sent for me came to me and 
said, “I want you to speak for me tonight.” 
This I did. The attendance increased as I 
went on preaching day and night. It proved 
to be a glorious revival. Seventy people ob- 
tained hope in Christ. Out of this meeting 
grew the Baptist Church of Rockford. A 
number of converts joined the Seventh Day 
Baptist Church on Lost Creek. 

A few weeks later we began a series of 
meetings at our church which was only about 
one and a half miles from Rockford. Again 
there were seventy who professed conversion. 
Near the close of these meetings, the Lord 
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sent Eld. A. Herbert Lewis to aid us, and 
under one of his short, earnest prayers, there 
were sixteen persons who obtained hope in 


Christ. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE AT ALBION, WIS.; 
AND AT SHILOH, N. J. 


Elder Lewis’s visit among us led to the 
churches sending me to our General Confer- 
ence which convened that year in Albion, 
Wis. On my way to Conference I stopped 
again at Jackson Centre, Ohio, where I 
preached two days. I found at Conference a 
very warm reception and was appointed to 
preach the opening sermon of the next Con- 
ference which assembled at Shiloh, N. J. As 
I had received this appointment, my brethren 
sent me again to represent them. I preached 
this sermon from the text, “Behold, how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity. It is like the oil upon the 
head that ran down upon the beard, even 
Aaron’s beard.” I argued that though he 
could speak well and was chosen by the Lord 
himself to be his high priest, and though he 
was arrayed in the garments God had ap- 
pointed for him, he was not God's priest until 
the holy oil was poured upon him. If we as 
a people would be his priests, we must dwell 
together in harmony in our denominational 
home. We might differ about worldly things; 
one might think that Alfred was Jerusalem, 
another that Milton was New Jerusalem, an- 
other that Hopkinton City was the city of 
perfection, and stili another that West Vir- ° 
ginia compared favorably with the Garden 
of Eden; but in sacred matters we must be a 
unit if we would do the work our Master had 
left for us to perform. 
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CHAPTER VY 


VISIT OF ELD. WALTER B. GILLETTE: ORGANIZA~ 
TION OF RITCHIE AND GREENBRIER CHURCHES: 
ORDINATION OF LEWIS F. RANDOLPH 


At this anniversary Eld. George B. Utter 
introduced a resolution setting forth that West 
Virginia was one of the best mission fields 
open to us, and called upon me to speak with 
reference to it, which I was glad to do. The 
resolution was adopted and Eld. Walter B. 
Gillette was sent on to the West Virginia field 
for six months. In this time we organized 
the Ritchie and Greenbrier Churches, one in 
Ritchie County, and the other in Doddridge 
County, both in West Virginia; and ordained 
Eld. Lewis F. Randolph. 


VISIT TO TENNESSEE AGAIN, WITH ELD. 
NATHAN WARDNER 


At our next Conference the Tract Society 
decided to send Eld. Nathan Wardner to 
Tennessee on a mission, and asked me to go 
at a given time and labor in connection with 
him. This I agreed to do, and went at the 
time appointed me by the Board and found 
my colleague had been on the field a week in 
advance of me. We labored jointly as long 
as Elder Wardner thought he could stay. 
He did the lecturing and I did the evangelistic 
preaching. Our discourses were listened to 
with marked attention and the interest in- 
creased to the last. There were two Baptist 
ministers who insisted that we come to their 
churches and preach our doctrine. They be- 
lieved the doctrine we preached was just what 
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was needed in that section. But Elder Ward- 
ner thought he could not stay longer and I 
was only engaged to labor there in connection 
with him. There was certainly a great pros- 
pect of a blessed work if we could have 
stayed long enough to develop it. 

Later the Tract Board asked me to go to 
Tennessee and labor as long as the interest 
of the cause demanded. I wrote back to them 
that “I considered it would be a life work, 
and I was not prepared to accept it.” I be- 
lieved it was my duty so to say, my work was 
in West Virginia. But I have always seri- 
ously feared, as God did by his work and 
spirit raise up three witnesses there to the fact 
that ‘the Seventh Day Baptist Church is the 
true church of Christ,” we have neglected that 
field. 

Two of the three persons, who were con- 
vinced without any knowledge that the others 
were studying the subject, that the “Seventh 
Day Baptist Church was the true church of 
Christ,” were induced to defer making the 
change and never kept the Sabbath. Three 
others were convinced and began to keep the 
Sabbath; and after keeping it for some time, 
gave way under the persecutions they had to 
endure and left off keeping it, and after a lit- 
tle while became deranged. Three others 
turned to keep the Sabbath and continued to 
keep it. All these, eight in number, lived 
near the village of Flat Creek, Shelby, Ten- 


nessee. 


ORGANIZATION OF ROANOKE CHURCH 

The organization of the Seventh Day Bap- 
tist Church of Roanoke, W. Va., was on 
this wise: The number of members of the 
Lost Creek Church in that section had in- 
creased to ten, and there were two who had 
not been baptised but had been converted 
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and kept the Sabbath. One of these said 
to me that he thought the Seventh Day Bap- 
tists in that neighborhood ought to have a 
house of worship, and if I would draw up a 
subscription, he would circulate it and build 
the house. I said, “And have it deeded to 
the Seventh Day Baptists?” and he said, 
“Yes.” He was a convert to the Sabbath, 
whose name was John J. Hevener. (There 
had been an effort to build up a church in the 
neighborhood that had failed). I said to him, 
“John, do you really mean that?” He said 
he did, and we went to Richard Bond (the 
first one that observed the Sabbath in the 
neighborhood), and told him what we pro- 
posed to do. He said that he would give the 
beautiful lot where the church stands, and do 
what else he could to help on the enterprise. 

I soon wrote the subscription, and John be- 
gan soliciting subscriptions. At my next ap- 
pointment which came once a month, as we 
went to the large shade tree near the river 
and a little school house (I preached under 
the tree in pleasant weather and otherwise in 
the house), John invited me to leave the path 
and go with him to see the nice lumber he 
had on the ground for the church. After 
viewing the lumber, John said to me that he 
wanted to be baptised. At the meeting that 
day after the sermon, I gave opportunity for 
anyone who wanted to be baptised to come 
forward. John came. When I began the 
examination, he said, “I believe that Jesus is 
the Christ.” I replied, “If thou believest with 
all thy heart, thou mayest.” We went down 
into the river and did as the Lord had com- 
manded. 

Our appointments under the large tree 
were attended, especially on Sunday, by good 
audiences. We only had (as I remember it), 
two or three more appointments under the 
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large tree, until I received a notice from John 
that the “Seventh Day Baptist Church of 
Sabbatarian Valley was ready to be dedi- 
cated,” and he wanted to know just when we 
would do it. Some time after the dedication 
at one of my appointments (which were kept 
up monthly), the question of organizing a 
church there came up, and we called the Sab- 
bath-keepers together at Reuben Hevener’s to 
counsel with reference to doing so. A reso- 
lution to call a council from the churches to 
consider the propriety of organizing a church, 
if it was thought best, was introduced, and 
I said we should know first who would be the 
constituent members. John and his brother 
declined and the resolution was lost. Then 
John arose and said it was his hope when he 
built a house of worship, that we who be- 
longed to the church would organize a church 
there, and, with tears flowing from his eyes, 
plead that the church was needed and ought 
to be organized. This speech turned the scale 
and we reconsidered the resolution. The 
council was called and the church organized. 
(Later John and his brother both joined the 
church and are among its staunch supporters). 


PASTORATE OF THE LOST CREEK CHURCH 


About this time we organized the South- 
Eastern Association. About the year °68, I 
became so worn and out of health, I decided 
it was not best that I should accept the care 
of the Lost Creek Church longer (our election 
for pastor came annually), and when the com- 
mittee that waited on me made their report to 
the church, all faces looked sad. I broke the 
silence by saying, “I move that we call Eld. 
Jacob Davis to be our pastor.” The motion 
prevailed. Then I said, ““Now brethren, Elder 
Davis cannot serve you as I have done. His 
circumstances will not permit him to do it.” 
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I gave the reasons why, and we voted him a 
given salary and appointed a committee to 
wait on him and ask him if he would accept 
the pastorate at the salary. He did so, and 
I continued to preach for the church the 
fourth Sabbath in each month. 

The work went on nicely, and my health 
improved. At our next election, which was 
by ballot, I was greatly surprised to learn that 
I was again elected pastor. The committee 
appointed to wait on me were three bright, 
young men, and I said to them if the church 
would decide what they ought to give me for 
the year’s service, I would take what they 
decided they ought to give and accept the 
work. When I had withdrawn, one of the 
committee said, “Suppose we each set down 
the sum we think the church ought to give the 
pastor for his work per year, add the three 
amounts together, divide the product by three 
and whatever the quotient is, recommend this 
amount to the church as the salary of the pas- 
tor.” This was agreed to, though the com- 
mittee differed widely, and the quotient 
amounted to ... dollars and cents, and the 
amount thus reached was recommended, 
adopted by the church and became my fixed 
salary so long as I was pastor of the church. 


SICKNESS AND DEATH IN HOME 


In July 1874, death again entered our 
happy home, made thrice happy by the bright 
boys who had come to bless it, four in num- 
ber; the youngest, twins. It took from us 
one of these in his seventh summer, Simeon 
Gillis, a very sweet, spirited, little boy. He 
had been quite ill, but the doctor said he was 
improving, and we thought it was so. But 
suddenly we discovered he was dying. He 
had not spoken for some time, and we sup- 
posed every breath would be his last, when 
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all suddenly he exclaimed, “Oh, oh, oh, I am 
going to the good world. I am going to our 
heavenly Father.” I replied, “Yes, Simeon, 
you are going to our heavenly Father. Would 
you like to kiss us good night?” He put up 
his sweet little mouth, kissed us all good night 
and went away. 


Some three weeks later, I was called to 
Johnstown to deliver an address before a Sun- 
day School Convention assembled in a grove. 
The subject assigned to me was threefold and 
related to children before and after conversion 
and how to bring them to Christ. The audi- 
ence was large, making it necessary for me to 
speak loud; and inspired by the profound at- 
tention given, I spoke over an hour. 


There was raging at that time in that sec- 
tion, what the physicians called malignant 
diphtheria. The white coating formed under 
the mucous membrane of the throat giving an 
amber color, a form hitherto unknown there. 
I had scarcely reached home until my throat 
became sore, but business made it necessary 
for me to be out in extremely hot sun away 
from home. For three days we set in with 
home remedies to treat the case, knowing 
nothing of the nature of the disease. My 
throat grew worse for some days more and 
then we called a physician who pronounced it 
diphtheria, and said it was of the malignant 
type that they were having near Johnstown. 
He gave me a throat wash that removed the 
coating, but later it turned black. My doctor 
discovered this, and being terrified uncon- 
sciously said, “It is all turned black.” He said 
he had to go home and hoped I would be bet- 
ter when he came back. My wife, discovering 
the situation, inquired if it was not said in the 
Bible that if any were sick and wanted to get 
well that they might call for the Elders of the 
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Church. I repeated to her the passage in 
James relating to the sick and told her the dea- 
cons were the elders. Through her pleading 
and that of my married son, who had just 
come in, I sent him to call them to my bed- 
side, and to tell the one that was a merchant 
to bring with him a vial of olive oil. 


Before they came, the doctor, on passing to 
see another patient, learned that I was still 
alive, came in to see my throat, and said it was 
fifty per cent better. Soon the deacons came 
and at my request kneeled around my bed, 
laid their hands upon me, and while one led 
in prayer, another anointed my throat with 
olive oil, in the name of the Lord. For some 
little time it seemed I was on the road to re- 
covery. One of my deacons, however, lacked 
faith and said if there was anything in it, it 
would be a good way for a young physician 
to get a good start, and it was a young doctor 
that was attending me. Again my throat 
mortified, the darkness came through the out- 
side, and the last-quiver of death came over 
me. The doctor, who was in the house at the 
time, was called to my bedside, and said he 
could do nothing for me. I replied, “Just as 
I expected.” 


My dear wife sat by me holding my right 
hand in hers. We both thought the end had 
come, but we neither of us spoke what we 
thought. We each thought we were having 
our last talk together on earth. The quiver 
began to cease, and the inside of my throat 
came out in detached parcels, and it seemed 
impossible that I could stay in the tenement so 
badly decayed; but he who said “The Lord 
shall raise him up” could, if it were neces- 
sary, raise the dead, and his promise was sure. 
I began to mend, and although my throat has 
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never been since just as it was before, its 
powers for public speaking have surpassed 
what they had been before. And God blessed 
the means used by a physician that attended 
me later, to my recovering from dyspepsia 
which had plagued me for years. 
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CHAPTER VI 


ELD. CHARLES M. LEWIS AT LOST CREEK 


In the spring of 1875, I held my last pro- 
tracted meeting as pastor of the Lost Creek 
Seventh Day Baptist Church, assisted by Eld. 
Charles M. Lewis. It was a glorious success, 
and my bright little boys all came to hope in 
Christ (at the age of eleven, nine, and seven), 
were all baptized by Elder Lewis, and joined 
the Lost Creek Church. We now had a good 
church house built of brick on a rock which 
we found beneath the surface. The church 
was paying a fair salary to its pastor, but 
I was at that time so feeble that I declined to 
accept the care of the church another year. 


VISIT TO THE VARIOUS ASSOCIATIONS 


I had the appointment of exchange delegate 
to sister associations that spring and would 
have declined to fill it; but my physician, with 
whom I had agreed to take treatment for at 
least one year, insisted on my making the tour, 
saying it would be good for my health. I gave 
my wife instruction, in case I should die while 
away from home, to let my body be buried 
where I fell asleep; and taking the advice of 
the doctor and medicine to do me for six 
weeks, I left my home for the journey, sup- 
posing I would most likely never return. 

The South-Eastern Association convened 
that year with the Church of Jackson Centre, 
Ohio (which then belonged to it). From 
there I went to Westerly, R. I. Here the 
crisis came. For twenty-four hours it seemed 
impossible to get warm, though the dear people 
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there did everything for me that seemed pos- 
sible. Warmth finally came by a tingling sen- 
sation of the nerves, followed by pleasant 
warmth, and from that time I gained strength. 
I went next to Adams Centre, thence to Little 
Genesee, thence to Utica, Wis., and after a 
short visit among my relatives in and near 
Milton, I returned home. I was so delighted 
with my visit at Westerly, I determined to 
take my wife and little son (who is now pas- 
tor of the church there), and go again to 
Westerly, thence to Alfred Centre to attend 
Conference. But our trunk was lost between 
Washington and New Market, N. J., where 
we desired to stop and visit my precious 
friend, Deacon Isaac D. Titsworth. While 
waiting for the trunk, which did not come, 
we had a precious visit in New Market and 
with our friends in Plainfield, who in their 
kindness so helped us that we went on to Con- 
ference without the trunk. At the close of 
the anniversaries, I got a telegram that our 
trunk was in New Brunswick, which made it 
necessary for us to return that way, instead of 
returning through Ohio as we had hoped 
to do. 


SECOND VISIT OF ELD. CHARLES M. LEWIS 


The next winter Eld. Charles M. Lewis 
came again, and as we were planning the 
work he hoped to do, my wife requested that 
he go to Salem for a series of meetings. This 
did not strike him favorably. He had been 
there the year before and had had such poor 
success, he did not want to try it over. He 
finally said “he did not think there was much 
there anyway,” whereupon my wife said that 
there were in the sound of the church bell at 
Salem twenty-five persons at least who kept 
the Sabbath who were unconverted. I sanc- 
tioned it, and he seemed wonderfully sur- 
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prised. We continued to urge him, and he 
finally said that if we would go to Salem with 
him, he would go. We said we would try to 
do so, but he deferred sending the appoint- 
ment. We went on together to Roanoke, 
where we had a glorious work of grace. The 
Salem appointment was deferred until near 
the time of his leaving the state, when I re- 
ceived notice from him to meet him at Salem 
at a given time. I did so, and again our joint 
labors were wonderfully blessed of God. 
Many souls were brought to a saving knowl- 
edge of the truth. 


I BECOME PASTOR OF THE SALEM CHURCH 

When the time came that he felt he must 
leave for home soon, he got a church meeting 
called which resulted in a unanimous call to 
me to take the pastoral care of the church, and 
give it my entire time. The call seemed so 
clearly to be from God through the church, 
I dared not refuse; and being urged, I ac- 
cepted it at once, and the same evening 
preached my inaugural sermon, and was in- 
stalled pastor of the Seventh Day Baptist 
Church of New Salem. The next morning 
Elder Lewis left the meetings in my hands and 
took the train for his home. 


When I had time to look the matter over 
from a domestic standpoint, my brain well 
nigh reeled. I had not consulted my wife 
about it, as I was wont to do about every- 
thing. The church had no parsonage, was 
twenty miles from my home, and it was not at 
all sure that I could get a house in the village 
in which to live. The salary the church had 
offered to give me was four hundred dollars, 
but the pastor who had served the church last 
had only been promised seventy-five dollars a 
year and that was not all paid. 
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As soon as I thought it would do to close 
the series of meetings I did so, and left for 
home to tell my family what I had done. 
My wife did not scold, but simply said, “We 
cannot move to Salem,” and laughed at the 
idea. By the next morning she decided that 
we might go some six months later, but could 
not go sooner. I said, “You shall have that 
just as you want it, but I will have to be the 
most of my time in New Salem.” I thought 
if the family were to remain on the farm, 
we must at least have a garden and truck 
patch, so I got up the team and went to plow- 
ing. JI had not made more than a few rounds, 
when I saw my wife coming to me, to tell me 
if we could get a place in Salem to live, she 
would go with me to my field of work. I 
unhooked the team and went to see my son, 
Orlando, who agreed if I could get a place 
to live in in Salem, he would move into my 
house and take care of my affairs. I then 
went to a friend and informed him of the 
change I was about to make and got the prom- 
ise of a loan of money with which to build 
a house on the property we owned in Salem, 
believing it better to build than continue to 
pay rent. Then I returned to my pastorate 
and began to look for a home for my family, 
but, to my surprise, I could not find a house 
in the village for rent that I was willing to 
put my family in. However a family to 
whom we had given a lot to build on, let me 
have three rooms on the second floor of their 
house for a short time, and I soon moved my 
family to my field of work. 

Instead of getting the money from my 
friend to build with, I received a notice from 
him stating that he could not get the money 
in from those who had it to lend. I called 
the attention of my landlord to the facts of my 
great disappointment and frankly confessed 
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that I did not know what to do. He kindly 
bade me not to be troubled about it, and said 
that I could have the rooms we were then 
occupying until I could get some other place. 
Soon I got word from another friend that he 
would let me have all the lumber I wanted 
and wait on me for the pay for it; another 
man would do my carpenter work and take his 
pay from a store where I could have goods on 
time; and soon I was preparing to build. I 
went with my friend to his lumber yard; and, 
after selecting the lumber that I wanted, he 
offered to deliver it on my lot in Salem at a 
given price and take my note for it. 

On my way home, I met two Sabbath-keep- 
ers who knew me. One of them said I had 
baptised her, and she was a member of my 
church. The other was not religious but 
professed to keep the Sabbath. They lived in 
a rural district where there were no religious 
meetings nor ever had been. I left them an 
appointment to preach, saying that I could 
preach in the woods or anywhere that they 
could get an audience for me. I returned at 
the time appointed, and found the neighbors 
had gotten together and fitted up a waste 
house for worship. The Lord graciously 
blessed my work in this field, and it became 
a regular outpost where I kept up regular 
monthly appointments. One man in that new 
field, who had been a nominal Sabbath-keeper 
all his life and had children nearly grown, 
said I was the first Seventh Day Baptist min- 
ister who had ever been in his house. 


EXTENSION OF SALEM’S INTERESTS 
Thus the work in this field enlarged, and in 
a short time I had arranged in other neighbor- 
hoods two other appointments, so that on one 
Sabbath in each month I preached at three 
different points the same day. I also went 
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once a month to New Milton, making four 
monthly appointments outside of my work in 
Salem. About six months after my family 
moved to Salem, we were in our own house 
though it was in an unfinished state. The 
next year, 1877, we had the great pleasure of 
a session of the Seventh Day Baptist Anni- 
versaries, a treat we enjoyed for the first time 
they were held in our state. 

Our stay in Salem was quite a financial 
loss to us, as I gave one fourth of my salary 
to the church, helped pay the back salary of 
the former pastor. Besides I forgave the debt 
due me from the church when my pastorate 
closed at the expiration of three years, when 
I moved to my farm in Lewis County, West 
Virginia. But I had had great prosperity in 
my work. Many had been converted. From 
ten to thirty had come each year to the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath and the church was 
much strengthened. Though we moved back 
to our farm at the end of my three years’ pas- 
torate, at the earnest request of the pastoral 
committee I continued to supply the church 
six months longer, closing up my _ pastoral 
work at New Salem in the fall of 1879. 


I ATTEND A BASEBALL GAME AT JACKSON 
CENTRE, OHIO, WITH HAPPY RESULTS 


With God’s blessing upon our work on 
the farm, we soon paid what we owed at 
Salem; and, as my boys were now large 
enough to carry on our farm work on a small 
scale, and my wife was imbued with the mis- 
sionary spirit, I now had better opportunities 
for evangelistic work; and such work was 
greatly needed. Fields were opening to me in 
many places in West Virginia and Ohio. The 
church at Jackson Centre decided that I 
should visit and labor with them. On my 
first acceptance of this call, I found the church 
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in great need of such help and some ob- 
structions in the way of success. Among 
these was a craze about baseball playing. There 
had been a match game played on Christmas, 
and a field near the church engaged for a 
match game on New Year’s Day, and training 
went on every day. The revival work moved 
slowly. Only about six or eight were con- 
verted before the eventful day of the match 
game came off, and they were all ladies. What 
was to be done on New Year’s Day became 
a matter of deep anxiety. To stop the meet- 
ings, which were running day and night, for 
the boys to play baseball would be too bad. 
To have a religious meeting while the game 
was going on would be next to impossible; 
and the ball players said they had the advan- 
tage, in that their appointment had been an- 
nounced first. Just what to do I did not know, 
but finally decided to try to effect a compro- 
mise. I went to the leader and said to him 
that I acknowledged that they had the oldest 
appointment; but that I did not feel that I 
could let the day pass without having a meet- 
ing. I had come to him hoping that we 
could effect a compromise. If they would let 
me have my appointment at 10:30 A.M., I 
would close promptly at 12; and if they 
would come to hear me preach, I would come 
in the afternoon and see them play ball. I 
obtained a promise that they would let me 
know about it in the evening in time for me 
to announce the result. Before the evening 
meeting a large, portly man came to me and 
said that they would accept my proposition, 
if I would do just as I had said. We com- 
pared watches and he went out. 

The next morning the boys were on the 
grounds playing, but when they saw me ap- 
proaching the church, they threw down their 
bats and came into the church wearing their 
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uniforms; and the men who had been success- 
ful on Christmas Day, were wearing their 
badges of victory. In my sermon that morn- 
ing I spoke of the beauty of their uniforms 
and badges of victory, and called their at- 
tention to the fact that only one half of their 
number could be victorious, though they all 
labored hard to be. I urged them to enter the 
holy race of salvation in which all might win 
and have palms of victory. and crowns of 
glory. The meeting closed promptly at 12. 
I took dinner nearby, put on my winter 
wraps, and went out to witness the first and 
last game of the kind I ever saw played. The 
men were respectful and energetic, and in 
the next week they were nearly all converted. 
Those of them who had been religious were 
renewed. The day I baptised them was very 
cold, and the ice on the creek quite thick. It 
had been cut, but not pushed out of the way. 
One of the ball players who had been renewed 
got into the water, put his arms under a cake 
of ice, lifted the side next to him to his breast. 
Thus he lowered the opposite side so that he 
pushed it under the unbroken ice out of the 
way. After the baptising he rode about four 
miles to his home in his wet clothes and felt 
no harm. I was taken about one mile to the 
home of a Sunday man who had been spoken 
to, who had a hot fire waiting for me where 
my wet, frozen clothes were exchanged for 
dry ones. The man was very kind and rode 
that evening about three miles to attend 
church, and after the audience dispersed came 
to know how I felt. Years afterward I 
learned the ball game I witnessed was the last 
one ever played at Jackson Centre. 

I was helping the pastor of Salem Church 
in a revival meeting when I received from the 
Missionary Board a request to engage for a 
month in the mission work under the direc- 
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tion of the Board, and donate it to the society. 
This I did and the Lord graciously blessed the 
work. Then the Board asked me to engage 
in its service two months in the year at a sal- 
ary; and later asked me to devote still more 
time in its service as a general missionary in 
West Virginia. I accepted its call each time 
and did work as I had opportunity, reporting 
to the Board so much time as was embraced in 
its call. 


ORGANIZATION OF COPEN CHURCH 


Under this arrangement I went to Cove 
Creek and engaged a school house in which to 
hold a series of meetings to be held at a given 
time, left the appointment to be published 
and went home. At the time appointed I 
was at the place and learned that a series of 
meetings held by the Dunkers had been going 
on for two or three weeks in the school house. 
At these meetings they had tried to forestall 
my work by making hard speeches about the 
exercises they expected I would have, and con- 
tinued their effort up to the time I was to 
commence, and then adjourned their meetings 
to another school house. My meeting began 
at the time appointed with a small congrega- 
tion, and there was no one on whom I could 
depend to lead in singing and prayer. The 
Lord so graciously blessed the meetings that 
the house was soon filled to overflowing and 
many came to Jesus. One of the Dunker 
preachers came back and engaged in telling 
falsehoods on me to draw away the converts. 
“T had said I would baptise them in any way 
they wished me to—once backward, three 
times face forward, sprinkle or pour water 
on them first as they chose,” he said. Not- 
withstanding all this, and the fact that the 
weather was very cold, I baptised quite a 
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goodly number of persons, two of whom 
turned to keep the Sabbath. 

Out of this revival grew the Copen Seventh 
Day Baptist Church. I was compelled to be 
absent when the church was organized by rea- 
son of the trial of a man who had forged my 
name to a note, being summoned by the State 
and held as a witness in the trial which was 
going on at the time of the organization. I 
have always regretted this, believing that 
could I have been present, the constituent 
membership would have been double what it 
was. 
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CHAPTER VII 


SALEMVILLE, PA. 


Later I was invited by a minister and dea- 
con of the German Seventh Day Baptist 
Church at Salemville, Pa., to go there and 
hold a series of meetings with them. As my 
time was not all taken up in the employ of 
our Missionary Board, I accepted this invita- 
tion only to find these people were simply 
Dunkers (some of whom kept the Sabbath), 
that they did not as a people believe it was 
necessary to have a religious experience before 
baptism; and I was there to insist on conver- 
sion to God. The situation was one new and 
perplexing; but He who said, “Lo, I am with 
you always,” and in whom I had trusted for 
years past, did not fail to fulfill His promise. 
There were a few happy converts, and quite 
a number were quickened. Some six or eight 
were baptised by Elder David C. Long, who 
had for years been holding out to our people, 
for selfish purposes, ““That he wanted his peo- 
ple to unite with us.” I was convinced be- 
fore I left him that he was trying as best he 
could to keep them from uniting with us, and 
that the people who had enjoyed my preaching 
would not go on in the cold and formal way 


in which they had been led. 


I wrote up an account of my visit there and 
of the number of nominal Sabbath-keepers in 
that section, for the Sabbath Recorder. I 
wrote to a number of our ministers, asking 
whether they would require applicants for 
membership in their churches, who had been 
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baptised by immersion, to be baptised again; 
and I got a negative answer in every case. 

Later I received a letter from Salemville 
which caused me to feel that I ought to visit 
that people again. I wrote the Missionary 
Board asking the privilege of going there un- 
der its order, feeling it would be better for 
our cause that I should go as an employee of 
them. But before receiving an answer, I was 
all suddenly impressed that I should go at 
once to that field, and obeyed the Divine call. 
I found when I reached Salemville, Pa., that 
Elder David C. Long had forsaken his fol- 
lowers and they, through misunderstanding 
among themselves, were as sheep without a 
shepherd. The Adventists were building a 
church house in their midst and had drawn 
away a few of their members. With God’s 
blessing on the work, after a few days of vis- 
iting, there were twenty-five persons organ- 
ized into a Seventh Day Baptist Church, with 
pastor and deacons and other officers. I be- 
lieved then, and do yet, that the call was from 
God; and that the opportunity to do the work 
then accomplished never had been, and most 
likely never could have been done so favor- 
ably as it was then. The Board promptly 
gave permission to go under their direction, 
but I did not receive it until the work was 
done. 


JACKSON CENTRE, AGAIN 

Southern Pennsylvania was thus added to 
my field of work as a general missionary, and 
my field enlarged until the Board engaged my 
entire time. Before I was thus engaged, how- 
ever, I made two other visits to Jackson Cen- 
tre, Ohio. The first of these was in this wise: 
I was helping the pastor at Lost Creek in a 
series of meetings. I was doing the preaching, 
and we were having a glorious revival, when 
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Eld. John L. Huffman made his appearance, 
and we turned over the preaching to him. 
Later he and I were holding some meetings at 
Salem which the Lord greatly blessed, when 
he, Huffman, asked me to go with him and 
hold a series of meetings in his church at Jack- 
son Centre, and added that we could not have 
meetings there in the daytime as we were do- 
ing in Salem. I replied then that I would not 
go. Then he said that if I would go, we 
would try it, but that he couldn’t get the peo- 
ple to come out in the daytime. I went and 
we had meetings in the daytime. I did the 
preaching. Day and night our congregation 
increased until the large church was filled 
each time, and the pastor would say, “I never 
saw that man here before,” and “That man 
and his wife I never saw in our church be- 
fore.” The people saw that we meant busi- 
ness, and were willing to give it our entire 
time. The Lord graciously visited us with his 
convincing and converting power, and many 
came to Jesus. 

One woman told us that her husband was 
under conviction, but would not yield. She 
was not a Christian. She and her husband 
had studied the Sabbath question. She be- 
lieved the Seventh Day was the Sabbath, but 
her husband would not keep it. As we left, I 
said to the woman that I wanted her to prom- 
ise that she would tell her husband that if he 
would seek the Lord and become a Christian, 
she would. She replied that he knew that; 
but I insisted that she make me the promise 
and come with her husband that night to 
meeting. She finally made the promise and 
that night they both made a decided stand 
and were soon converted, and with their fam- 
ily came to observe the Sabbath. 

My next visit to Jackson Centre, Ohio, as 
an evangelist was while Lely D. Seager was 
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pastor there. This was also much blessed of 
God in the salvation of souls. 


WEST UNION CHURCH 


I was called to West Union (in and near 
which place some of our people lived), to as- 
sist a Methodist Episcopal minister in some 
meetings he had been holding at night. Sup- 
posing they were running day and night, I 
went on; and arriving at the place about 
eleven A.M., I went to the church and, to my 
surprise, found it locked. I then looked up 
the minister. I had never met him, and upon 
being introduced he said that he supposed 
that I had come to aid him in the meetings. I 
replied that I had, but that if he was not 
going to have meetings in the daytime, I 
would take the next train for home. He said 
he would like to have meetings in the daytime, 
but he could not get people to attend, though 
we would try it again if I would stay. I 
preached that night, and he announced the 
meeting for the next day. He said he and I 
would be there if no one else was. A few 
persons assembled, and we had a good meet- 
ing. One lady arose for prayer. Our meet- 
ings increased in numbers and interest until 
there were forty converts. Then came the 
presiding elder to hold a quarterly meeting, 
and thus the great work, which seemed to 
me to be the greatest prospect for a sweeping 
revival I had ever witnessed, ran down in two 
days. My colleague insisted that I should 
remain longer, but it seemed to me to be of 
no use. There was no other meeting house in 
town, and I decided it would be best for our 
cause to hold meetings in that section in school 
houses thereafter. This we did, and our ef- 
forts were so blessed of God that it was 
thought best to call a council in which Elders 
Hiram P. Burdick, James B. Davis and John 
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L. Huffman and others took part. We unani- 
mously decided to organize the Seventh Day 
Baptist Church of West Union. This we did, 
and the church prospered finely until the Mis- 
sionary Board changed its policy with refer- 
ence to the West Virginia field. We had 
purchased a beautiful lot in West Union, and 
had some lumber on the ground for building a 
house of worship. 


A DANCE PLATFORM AND THE BLACK LICK 
CHURCH 


I had just closed a meeting at Middle Island 
Church when a man, who was a stranger to 
me, came up and said the trustees of the 
Traugh School House wanted me to come and 
hold a series of meetings in their school house. 
This was a new departure. I had often asked 
such a privilege, but now it was requested. The 
man who presented the request was not re- 
ligious, nor were either of the trustees, and 
it seemed a novel case. I consented and gave 
him permission to announce a series of meet- 
ings to begin on a certain evening in March. 
The time came, and as I walked from the 
train, I passed a platform which had been 
built for dancing. It was a neat farm build- 
ing, covered with shingles as though the rising 
generation were to have their children trained 
there. When I came near it I laid down my 
overcoat, set down my satchel and sat down 
on a log by the roadside to rest. Sitting 
there, I looked the thing over and thought of 
the influence it must have on society, and 
asked the dear Lord somehow to stop its be- 
ing used for such purposes. Then I went on 
to a dwelling-house in sight of the school 
house and turned in to rest. I was received 
kindly, and as I started on, the man took up 
my satchel and carried it for me. I found a 
good audience assembled; and after the ser- 
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mon, I related the statement I had received 
and said, “Now, I would like to know how 
many of you will try in your own way to 
make these meetings a success? I am not 
asking now that you become religious, I may 
do that later. Some of you can sing, and I 
hope some of you can pray, and you can all 
help keep good order, and all of you that each 
in his own way will try, rise to your feet.” 
My whole congregation arose. I announced 
meetings for the next day and evening, dis- 
missed the audience and waited for an invi- 
tation to go home with someone until they 
were nearly all out of the house. Then the 
gentleman who had carried my satchel from his 
house, picked it up and asked me to return to 
his house, which became my home for the time 
being. All the members of the family treated 
me very kindly. The meetings increased in 
interest, and many were gloriously converted. 
Among them was the man and his family who 
owned the platform; and it was never again 
used for demoralizing the neighborhood. 

In the beautiful pool of water near the plat- 
form, I baptized a large number of happy men 
and women. These largely joined the Seventh 
Day Baptist Church on Greenbrier, some 
of them at Middle Island, and Salem. I or- 
ganized a prayer meeting here, and the work 
went on gloriously. Sometime after, the 
dancing element that was left who were 
mostly Roman Catholics, applied for the plat- 
form to have a dance, but though a liberal 
fee was offered, they were frankly told that 
it would never again be used for dancing. 
Then a platform was erected near the school 
house and a dance announced to take place on 
Sabbath Day. But the converts appointed a 
social sing to antecede their prayer meeting. 
The Lord greatly blessed their meeting, which 
broke up the dance to witness what the dear 
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Lord was doing for those who were worship- 
ping him. 

Still later the Seventh Day Baptist Church 
of Black Lick was organized largely out of 
those who were converted at that meeting. 


LONG RUN AND BUCKEYE RUN 


My field of operation became so large that 
the holding of a short series of meetings in 
each vicinity where they were necessary, ran 
me into the middle of the spring months. I 
was having an excellent series on Long Run 
in Doddridge County late in April, and the 
farmers were very much pushed with their 
work and began to think they would have to 
quit coming to the meetings in the day, but 
when the hour drew near, they would throw 
down their tools and come to the meetings. A 
merchant near the school house where we 
were worshipping became much disturbed 
that men were neglecting their work, as he 
thought, and said they would all starve; but 
there is always time to worship God. The 
meetings ran the usual time with blessed re- 
sults, and it was believed that there was more 
grain raised that summer on Long Run than 
in any previous one. 

I was holding a series of meetings on Buck- 
eye Run in October in hope that an aged 
friend, who could now attend them, but might 
not be able to later, would be converted. He 
and many others were brought to Jesus, and 
I had the very great privilege of baptising 
him, as also a lady who had been wanting the 
privilege for ten years but was kept from it by 
her husband, and quite a number of others. 

One man living near the school house was 
not done sowing his wheat and said to me 
that he could not come to the day meetings, 
but would come at night. I did not reply at 
once but looked steadily into his face till he 
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added, ‘It does not look very well either to 
give only to God’s cause that which we cannot 
use for our own selves.” I sanctioned that 
and urged him to come in the daytime, doing 
what he could before and after meetings. He 
did so, and though it made his sowing late, he 
raised the best crop of wheat that was raised 
in the neighborhood, and said to me that it 
did him more good than any other crop he 
ever raised by reason of its quality. He sold 
it for two dollars a bushel. 


THE RITCHIE (BEREA) CHURCH 


Some of the best revivals connected with 
my work were near Berea in Ritchie County. 
(I was pastor of the Ritchie Church for six 
months and was with the church and preached 
for them on one Sabbath and Sunday in each 
month; but the distance I had to go and the 
expense on the railroad, and getting back and 
forth from the railroad, together with the 
needs of more time at other points, caused 
me to give up the care of the church.) In 
one series of meetings at this point, the 
younger people had come to Christ, but the 
older ones I had not reached. One morning 
it all suddenly came to my mind to have a 
speaking meeting and ask that the speakers 
make two points: (1) At what age they had 
set out on the Christian life, (2) How it was 
with them that day. 

When the first one rose to speak I was im- 
pressed to note the age. This I did having 
no idea what use I was to make of the facts 
thus gathered. After the meeting was over 
I found sixty persons had spoken, only four 
of whom had reached the age of thirty years 
when they were converted; only two of these 
had reached the age of forty; and some had 
started as early as seven years. By the next 
night’s meeting, all our seekers but one had 
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been converted. When I called for the anx- 
ious to come forward for prayers, only this 
one came. After the prayer was offered for 
her, it occurred to me to use the facts I had 
gathered. I arose and said, “I will not insist 
now on your coming forward, but these are 
the facts.” Then I talked of the number that 
had spoken, how young the youngest was, 
how many had been converted before they 
were ten years old; how many between ten 
and fifteen; how many between fifteen and 
twenty; how many between twenty and 
thirty; and only two had reached the age of 
forty. Then I added, “You have all been 
convicted in these meetings. I presume no 
one can deny that; and if you will, you may 
come to Christ now; but if you are over thirty 
years of age now and do not come to Christ, 
it is doubtful if you ever do; and if you are 
over forty years old and do not come now, 
it is most likely you never will.” Then I 
added, “I now invite you this once more to 
come forward for prayers.” Then they came, 
fathers and mothers came, husbands and wives 
together, and were all, except one, happily 
converted to God. The second and last week 
of that series of meetings (I do not remember 
of ever holding a series of meetings longer 
than two weeks or fifteen days), we baptised 
every day but one and broke the ice every 
time, and I never came out of a meeting of the 
kind feeling stronger. 


WEBSTER AND BRAXTON COUNTIES 


While still in the employ of the Board, I 
held some very precious meetings in Webster 
County, West Virginia, at Addison, and on 
the Gauly River at the mouth of Sand Run. 
Two Sabbath-keepers lived near the school 
house at the mouth of Sand Run. As I was 
going to Webster County, I went out of my 
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way to visit a family of Sabbath-keepers on 
Copen Run in Braxton County. I found that 
they were living near a school house that was 
being used for religious meetings, and agreed 
that, if the house could be had for me to hold 
a series of meetings at a given time, I would 
return and hold some meetings. It was ob- 
tained, and I was notified. At the time ap- 
pointed, I was at the place. I found that a 
Methodist Episcopal preacher had been asked 
to publish my appearance and had forestalled 
the work by speaking in bitter terms against 
baptism and the Sabbath in two discourses. I 
began the meetings, making no reference to 
what he had done, and by the close of the 
first week, there were a number of convic- 
tions, but there came frequent reactions. At 
length a petition was handed to me, signed 
by quite a number of persons, asking that I 
treat the subjects of baptism and the Sab- 
bath. Then came verbal petitions asking me 
not to preach on those subjects. After spend- 
ing an almost sleepless night praying over it, 
I decided to treat those subjects at once. I did 
so, and the good work went on without fur- 
ther reaction to the close. I never witnessed 
greater evidences of the power of the spirit 
than I did in those meetings. It seemed al- 
most impossible to close them, when the time 
came that I must go on to other fields. Out 
of this revival grew the Seventh Day Baptist 
Church of Copen-Braxton. Eld. Hiram P. 
Burdick, Eld. John L. Huffman and others 
were present at the council that unanimously 
voted to organize this church. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


GENERAL MISSION WORK 


Thus the work in the West Virginia mis- 
sion field was enlarged, while the work in 
southern Pennsylvania went steadily on. I 
went to this field whenever the pastor of the 
Salemville Church desired my help, until we 
had a beautiful little house of worship, and 
an increased membership, with a Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor of sixty 
members. This church was two hundred miles 
from my home, and my visits while in the 
employ of the Board were usually every three 
months. Each year we had a protracted series 
of meetings with good success. 


An isolated Sabbath-keeper on the head of 
Horn Creek in Gilmer County, W. Va., was 
so afflicted that she could not get away from 
her home any distance. She wanted me to 
come to her neighborhood and hold some 
meetings. A man who had lived as a neigh- 
bor to me for some years lived near her home. 
After visiting in the Sabbath home and learn- 
ing what the sister desired, I visited this neigh- 
bor who was very glad to see me. After a 
pleasant visit in his home, as I was leaving, I 
urged him to become religious, and added 
that if I could have the use of their school 
house, I would like to come and hold some 
meetings in it. I had not been home long be- 
fore I received a letter offering the use of the 
house, and asking when I could come. Such 
was the shape of my mission work, that I 
could not go until April. 
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I sent on the appointment, and when I 
reached the school house, I found a good con- 
gregation waiting for me. The weather was 
very fine and the farmers busy, but the house 
was filled, and the Lord of the harvest was 
present to bless the work, which went blessed- 
ly forward. A licensed minister (Baptist) 
conducted the prayer service which preceded 
the preaching. My old neighbor, through 
whom I had worked up the appointment, did 
not come to the meeting the third day, but 
came in the evening to find the house filled 
and every seat taken. My helper arose and 
invited him to a seat by me. After the ser- 
mon, I invited those who would seek God 
to come forward, and quite a number came 
all broken up by conviction; and soon there 
was quite an excitement. The aged man 
found himself hemmed in, and stood and 
looked on in silence awhile. He then put his 
arm around me and said, “Sammy, there is 
too much excitement here. They will not hold 
out.” I replied, “Some of them will. You 
know the Savior said some seed would fall 
by the wayside and some on stony places and 
some among thorns.” He added, “Some on 
good ground to bring forth fruit, some thirty-, 
some sixty-, some a hundred-fold.” I replied, 
‘That is just the way it is. You go with me 
to any place where I have ever conducted re- 
vival services and I will show you some who 
are holding out.” When he went home that 
night, he took down his family Bible; and, to 
the great surprise of his family, read a chap- 
ter, and then kneeled down and prayed. He 
did not miss another appointment and was 
one of my best workers. His ungodly neigh- 
bors saw what the Grace of God had done 
for him, and felt their own need of the same 
blessing. 
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Our meetings were announced for the fore- 
noon and evening at the “early lighting of the 
lamps”; and before sunset, the house would 
be filled, the lamps lighted, and the service 
going on. I saw the sun above the tree tops 
several evenings after the prayer meetings 
were opened. (It has been my custom to be- 
gin service when the announced time came, 
whether I had a congregation or not. I re- 
member opening the service when no one was 
present but the sexton, but the time announced 
had come. On another occasion I commenced 
before time when only two others were pres- 
ent, and they strangers to me, but they said 
they were Christians, and I took their word 
for it and called on them to lead in prayer). 
In this series of meetings, we not only began 
the evening service before sundown, but en- 
tered into covenant to pray wherever we were 
at a set hour in the afternoon. 


One day I went to dine with an old school 
friend whose children had largely been con- 
verted in this meeting, but he had all his life 
been an opposer. When the hour in the after- 
noon came for prayer, I said to him, “Our 
hour for prayer has come.” He hastily said, 
“IT will have your horse got.” I said, “I am 
not wanting the horse, but we have set this 
hour to pray.” Again he proposed getting 
the horse and I replied: “That is not what I 
want. If you are willing, we will have 
prayer here in your house, but if you are not 
willing, we must go somewhere else.” He did 
not like to say we could not have prayer in 
his house; and when he must decide, he gave 
his consent. His children and I had a splendid 
prayer-meeting, each of them in turn leading 
in prayer in that house, where the voice of 
prayer had never been heard before. 
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ACCESSIONS TO RITCHIE CHURCH 


When this series of meetings closed, many 
had been converted, a goodly number had 
been baptised, and there were quite a number 
of candidates for baptism who were not ready. 
I engaged to return and baptise them about 
a month later. At this appointment quite a 
number of members of the Ritchie Seventh 
Day Baptist Church were present and re- 
ceived candidates for membership into their 
church, including three ladies who were con- 
verts to the Sabbath. This blessed work was 
now handed over to the pastor of the Ritchie 
Church. 


A RETURN ENGAGEMENT 


The next April I returned again to hold 
some meetings at the same school house, and 
again had quite an interesting series of meet- 
ings. One beautiful day in the week, a gen- 
tleman who had withstood the influence of 
the first meeting, came up to me and my 
helper and invited us to go home with him. 
We consented, and as we went through the 
field on the way to his house, my colleague, 
who had so faithfully stood by me, said to the 
man with whom we were to dine, “How is it 
that you came out this beautiful day to meet- 
ing? You said last spring when the meetings 
were going on here that we would all starve.” 
The man said, “Well, I came in this morning 
and said to my wife that I thought one of us 
ought to go to meeting. She said that she 
was going, and I said that I would go too. 
I did say last spring when you were here hold- 
ing meetings that you would all starve. I 
thought so then, but I watched carefully, and 
I know those who went to that meeting raised 
the best crops in the neighborhood.” The 
man had not become a Christian but was an 
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observer and watched business from a business 
standpoint. 

When I came this time to this place, I knew 
it would not be convenient for me to have 
my home with the lady with whom I stayed 
at the time of my first series of meetings in this 
neighborhood. Her son and daughter were 
away from home. Notwithstanding that He 
who said “Lo, I am always with you” had 
always provided good homes for me, I won- 
dered where it was to be this time. At the 
close of the first meeting, a man came to me 
and said, “I want you to make your home 
with me this time.” I replied, “Can you 
furnish me a room to myself?” To my sur- 
prise, he said he could. Then I added, “With 
a fire in it?” And he replied, “Yes, sir.” I 
accepted the offer knowing full well that 
when I was in the neighborhood before he 
lived in a rather unattractive house. Arriving 
at my accepted home, I found the old build- 
ing had been torn away, and a beautiful new 
house stood in the same door-yard near the 
beautiful pool where I had baptised so many 
happy converts. I was given the parlor in 
it, furnished with a new bed and excellent 
furniture, and an open fireplace with a bright 
wood fire in it—just the kind of fire I had pre- 
ferred since my youth to any other. The 
lady of the house was not well, and after a 
day or two, I suggested to her that in view 
of the fact that she was not well, I had better 
look up a new home; but she said if the home 
suited me, she would prefer that I remain 
there while the meetings lasted. I replied 
that my home with them was all that heart 
could wish. 

The meetings ran day and night increasing 
in interest for about two weeks. One night 
near the close, the lady presented me with the 
most beautiful silk handkerchief I ever saw. 
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I declined to accept it, saying it was too 
pretty for a minister, but her husband urged 
me to take it, saying he had bought it that 
day for his wife to give me, and he wanted 
me to receive it. I consented, and the lady 
said, ‘““We want your picture.” Again her 
husband urged me, and I could but promise it. 
Before I left that lovely home, every mem- 
ber of the household gave me a tribute of re- 
spect. Thus has my Heavenly Father pro- 
vided for me in all these years of toil and 
unspeakable joy and happiness. 


FAYETTEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


In the year 1889, the Missionary Board 
extended my field of work into North Caro- 
lina, and requested me to go to that field twice 
within the year. This work was extended un- 
til the close of 1890. After I had agreed to 
this arrangement, I read of the resignation 
of the former occupant of that field and his 
statement concerning the prejudice of the 
people there against our cause. He added 
that the Lord of the harvest fainteth not, and 
he should not despair of its success. In that 
country the most he thought that could be 
done was to sow the seeds of truth, here and 
there, and wait for the harvest in the rising 
generation. This seemed indeed a dark pic- 
ture, but I had agreed to go and proposed to 
stand by the agreement. 

I was instructed to go to Fayetteville, and 
I wrote Mr. David N. Newton when to meet 
me there. I went by the way of Washington 
and Richmond to Wilson, where I had to re- 
main waiting for a train for about eighteen 
hours. This left me in Wilson on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, and I attended the union Thanks- 
giving service held there and was asked to 
take part in it as a representative of the Sev- 
enth Day Baptists. Thus all the denomina- 
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tions known to be in the city of Wilson were 
represented. I took Thanksgiving dinner at 
the hotel, where wine was served, and was 
more than ever reminded that “wine is a 
mocker.” I did not see a single guest except 
myself refuse it, and such a drunken crowd I 
never had witnessed—a wonderful contrast 
to the service of the morning. 


I did not reach Fayetteville until 9 P.M., 
and was taken to the Fayette Hotel for lodg- 
ing. I spent the next morning looking for a 
conveyance; but could not find anyone who 
could direct me to the place where our people 
lived. After dinner D. N. Newton came. 
He had failed to receive my letter, but was 
in town on other business without convey- 
ance for me. He was going home and could 
tell me the way to get there, but it would 
take him until night with his slowly moving 
conveyance. I succeeded in finding a rig to 
take me to Deacon Newton’s, twelve miles 
away. On settling with my landlord, I found 
I had enjoyed a high priced hotel. The bill 
was soon settled and I was seated beside a 
colored driver in a nice carriage. On our 
way out into the country, we took the direc- 
tion of D. N. Newton and hastened a ways, 
but found so many roads leading out into 
the forest in every direction and none of 
them very plain, that it seemed impossible to 
tell which road to take. At length we found 
ourselves quite out of the way and my driver 
became discouraged; but finding a mulatto 
(Indian and Negro mixed), who said he knew 
where Deacon Newton lived, we took him up 
into the carriage with us, gave him the whip 
and the lines, and found ourselves by and by 
at my destination, a little before sunset. Dea- 
con Newton and family received me kindly 
and welcomed me to their pleasant home. 
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The next day was the Sabbath, and we 
went out into the forest onto a beautiful ele- 
vation where they had a new church house 
among the pines and oaks. It was a neat 
little frame enclosed with loose plank laid 
down for a temporary floor, and planks laid 
on blocks for temporary seats. ‘There were 
three doors in it, one for the women, one for 
the men, and one in the rear end for the col- 
ored people. Our people had tried to buy a 
church house that was offered to them, but 
one of the stipulations in the proffered con- 
tract was that colored people were not to be 
permitted to worship in it; and our people 
would not agree to that. (Deacon Newton 
had taught the first colored school ever taught 
in that section). Our congregation was not 
large and the house was too cool to be pleas- 
ant. We appointed service for the evening, 
to be held at the Deacon’s home. We took 
pains to circulate the appointment, but again 
the audience was very small. The next day 
(Sunday) the meeting was held at the church. 
We succeeded in getting it pretty well pub- 
lished, but the congregations continued about 
the same. 


I BUY A STOVE TO HEAT A COLD CHURCH 


On Sunday evening we had the meeting 
again at the Deacon’s, but the congregations 
did not increase. It became evident to me 
that the church house must be warmed in 
some way, and I then supposed the people 
would come to the meetings. I brought up 
the question of a stove, but our people had no 
way to get one. A lady who was teaching 
school offered to pawn her watch to get a 
stove, but I could not have that done. I had 
left home with a meager supply of money to 
pay the expense of a round trip, and my un- 
expected bills at Wilson and Fayetteville had 
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materially reduced my little pile. The Board 
now were not paying the bills of their em- 
ployees except for public conveyance. If I 
furnished the money to buy the stove, that, 
added to my hotel and livery bills, would use 
up my salary and might not leave me with 
money enough to pay my expenses home; and 
I must get back in good time for my appoint- 
ments in West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
We could not hold meetings in the church 
without a stove to warm it, and I was only 
having from five to eight hearers anyway. I 
never in West Virginia or any other state, 
except in the house of an invalid, had 
preached to a congregation so small. But 
over and against these facts was the other 
fact that without the stove my work in North 
Carolina would be a failure, and that the 
dear people so terribly prejudiced against 
God’s Sabbath-keeping people greatly needed 
the Gospel we had to preach to them. So I 
said to the ex-missionary on that field, “Take 
this bill and go at once to Fayetteville and 
bring us a good stove.” He did so and we set 
it up, borrowed lanterns to hang against the 
walls and began our meetings, again urging 
the neighbors, both white and colored, to 
come in. 

The women had been taught that they were 
not to lead in prayer or speak in meeting and 
this militated against us, though that idea was 
generally accepted. I finally got my col- 
league, D. N. Newton, to see the mistake and 
say publicly that he had been mistaken about 
this. I then went right on preaching day and 
night to congregations numbering from five to 
ten persons, and urged those who came, to 
pray and speak in the meetings. I visited and 
urged the neighbors to come to church. The 
Lord greatly blessed those who came and 
especially those dear women who arose to 
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their privileges of prayer and testimony and 
became active workers. The neighbors began 
to drop in, one or two at a time, and by the 
middle of the second week, the congregations 
grew rapidly. Then they began to inquire 
whether I was going to preach on the Sabbath 
question, and told me the people did not want 
to hear it. People became under conviction 
and on invitation came forward for prayers 
and were converted. 


ACCESSIONS TO CUMBERLAND CHURCH 

Then I was told by individuals that they 
wanted to hear me on the Sabbath question. 
I announced this fact and said, “Do not stay 
away from the meetings on this account. I 
will announce beforehand just when I will 
treat that subject, and you can stay away, if 
you wish to.” When the time came the house 
was filled with attentive hearers, and the 
crowds finally became so great that our house 
would not hold them. Thus the great preju- 
dice that prevented was broken down, and 
five bright, happy converts to the Sabbath 
joined the Seventh Day Baptist Church of 
Cumberland County, North Carolina. The 
church had been organized with six constitu- 
ent members, one of whom had become dissat- 
ished and wanted to be released, and had 
asked that her name be dropped from the 
church book. In these meetings she became 
reconciled and happy and was one of the 
most active members of the church. 


CHICAGO COUNCIL 


In the winter, spring and summer of 1890, 
I had made my regular rounds in West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania, carrying unfermented 
wine where it was necessary for the adminis- 
tering of the Lord’s Supper; saw that the or- 
dinances of the church were administered in 
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all the churches that did not have pastors, 
counseled with the pastors of those that had, 
and felt the work was prospering in all the 
fields; attended the General Conference at 
Salem; was a member of the committee that 
recommended the holding of our Council 
which was held that fall in Chicago; and after 
the Conference, looked up the question of 
sending delegates to the Council so that all 
the churches were represented. I induced two 
churches to join in sending their pastor to the 
Council and bear his expenses, by paying a 
part of the amount necessary out of my own 
pocket. 
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CHAPTER IX 


SURPRISING CHANGE IN POLICY OF MISSIONARY 
BOARD 


I was busy with my work in Salem- 
ville, Pennsylvania, with credentials in my 
pocket from five different churches that I had 
agreed to represent in the General Council, 
when I was surprised by a notice from the 
Board, through the Corresponding Secretary, 
that the Board had changed its policy of keep- 
ing a general missionary on the West Virginia 
field, and that my work under the direction 
of the Board would close with that year. Just 
what it meant, it was impossible for me to 
divine. I went on from there to the Council 
which I wonderfully enjoyed. It seemed to 
me that it was almost heaven. 

When I returned home I had occasion to 
call upon a friend on whom I had loved to 
lean for counsel and help in my work, and 
I inquired of him if he knew what had led 
the Board to change its policy, and he said he 
guessed some one had reported me. This to 
me was a still greater surprise, and I won- 
dered what could be the nature of such a re- 
port. Later I met a friend who was in Board 
meeting and heard the report read, and he 
told me who had sent it in and all about it. 
It was not guess work but a studied scheme 
to supplant me in my work, and it worked 
like a charm. 


RETURN TO NORTH CAROLINA 


I went again that fall to North Carolina, 
met a warm reception and had a good time 
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after holding a revival series of meetings, 
which resulted in a goodly number of con- 
verts, and the bringing together into closer 
sympathy the people of the neighborhood, 
and the reviving of the church. Brother D. 
N. Newton and I set out on a tour, he fur- 
nishing the conveyance and I paying the bills. 
We had called on a number of parties that 
were exercised on the Sabbath question; and 
looking up a man who had confessed convic- 
tions on the Sabbath question near Parkers- 
burg, North Carolina, we missed our way. 
We called upon a man at dusk one evening, 
who thought he could not keep us and gave 
us directions by which he was sure we could 
reach our destination; but he did not think 
of a road that led out into a juniper swamp. 


EXPERIENCES AT JUNIPER SWAMP 


Following his directions, we got so far out 
into the forest that there was not room to turn 
our carriage. Our road gave out and now it 
was quite dark. Energized by the situation, 
I picked up the rear end of the buggy clear 
around as best I could and carried it while 
Brother Newton took the horse by the bit and 
made the poor brute climb round on logs and 
among the brush, twisting the front of the 
carriage around among the stumps and bushes 
until we were headed the other way. Then 
we walked out as we had walked in until we 
reached the old church where we had turned 
off. Then what we were to do was the ques- 
tion. The excuse for not keeping us at the 
last place where we had been turned away, 
was that the woman was sick and had no 
help. I said to Brother Newton, “We will 
go back and stay where we were last turned 
off. We can do without supper, but this 
horse must have something to eat, and we a 
place to sleep.” When we reached the home 
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I left my friend with the conveyance and 
walked to the door. A bright light was in- 
side, made of pinewood. The man and wife 
sat by it. I stepped up into the door and 
said, “Good evening. We got lost in the 
juniper swamp, and we have come back to 
stay all night with you. We do not want 
supper. Only let us have a place to sleep 
and something for the horse.” The man 
jumped up, disputed my word, and went out 
saying he knew we had never been in the 
juniper swamp. I sat down by the fire. The 
lady said she would go to the kitchen and 
get supper. I protested against it, but in 
vain. She would not let men go hungry 
about her. 

I remained alone until my friend and the 
man of the house came in after putting away 
the horse. Then the lady stepped in and in- 
vited us to supper. When we were seated 
at the table, I asked Brother Newton to give 
thanks. When this was done, we partook of 
a bountiful meal, then went back to the 
bright fire in the sitting room. The man af- 
firmed again that he knew we had never been 
in the juniper swamp. Then I said, “Do you 
know, sir, where that old pine kiln is, way 
out in the swamp?” He said, “Were you out 
to that?” I said, “Yes, sir, and way beyond 
it.’ The man seemed perfectly astonished 
and said it was a wonder we ever got out. He 
then knew that we must have seen the kiln 
or we wouldn’t have known about it. He said 
that he had forgotten the road that led into it. 
Then turning to me he said, “You are a min- 
ister.” I replied, “We are both ministers.” 
He asked, “What church do you represent?” 
I answered, “We have the honor to represent 
the Seventh Day Baptist Church.” He said, 
“Do you keep Saturday for Sunday?” I 
said, “We keep the day you call Saturday. 
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It is the Bible Sabbath.” He said that he 
had investigated that subject and knew there 
was no other Sabbath. A man that looked 
like that man (Brother Newton) had given 
him a tract on that subject, which had led to 
the investigation. 

A little later a young man came in whom 
they introduced as their son. We soon drew 
from him that he had been converted but 
was not enjoying religion. He had been bad- 
ly treated by a man that belonged to the same 
church (Baptist) as he, and had been pro- 
voked until he lost his temper and swore. 
Then the man said that he would report him 
to the church, and he said if he did he would 
thrash him if he never did anything else. I 
said, “But you did.swear.” He said, “Yes, 
and I am sorry for it, but if he reports me, 
I will whip him.” I entered into sympathy 
with him. The temper had gotten the better 
of him. I told him I was sorry for him, but 
if he were sorry he had used bad language, 
the thing to do was to ask God to forgive him; 
go to church meeting and say voluntarily that 
he had been provoked until he lost his temper, 
had used bad language and was sorry for it, 
and wanted the church to forgive him. This 
would be honorable, and cut out occasion for 
a disciplinary action on the part of the church. 
The young man came to see it, and his parents 
were wonderfully delighted. They all wanted 
us to give them the privilege of circulating an 
appointment to preach in that neighborhood 
on Sunday. (We had left an appointment 
for a gentleman, whom we had met and who 
knew Brother Newton, to be published by 
him that we would be at the school house in 
his neighborhood the night after the Sabbath, 
after which we were to lodge with him). We 
agreed that they might. We not only had a 
good religious visit in this captured home, but 
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had a good night’s rest. After breakfast in 
the morning I said to my host, “This is the 
Sabbath Day, and I never do any business 
on it, but I cannot leave you without some- 
how making you some compensation, and if 
you will tell me what you would like to have, 
I will gladly give it to you.” He replied that 
if we ever came that way again, he wanted 
us to be sure to call upon him; and that he 
would not have missed having us stay with 
him this time for five dollars. I urged him to 
take something, saying that my colleague fur- 
nished the conveyance and I paid the bills. 
But he utterly refused to take anything. 


After returning our thanks we left, hoping 
to spend the remainder of the Sabbath with 
our friend who had been concerned about the 
observance of it. Passing the church where 
we were to preach the next day and the road 
that led us out into the juniper swamp, we 
came to the road leading to the friend’s house 
we were seeking. We were soon at the place. 
The man was gone away on business; and 
his wife, not expecting us, was very busy. We 
went out into the forest to a secluded place to 
have a season of worshipping the God who 
made the Sabbath for us. As we read the 
holy book and joined in prayer with each 
other, we felt it was good to be there. Re- 
turning to the house, we soon found our 
friend who had been called to ordination as 
an elder in the Baptist church and had fully 
abandoned the idea of keeping the Sabbath. 
We started to the school house where we 
were to preach. Arriving at the place we 
found a small congregation assembled, but no 
arrangement for light. We soon got together 
some pine branches, kindled a fire, and I 
preached to a very attentive audience, after 
which we were faithfully conducted to the 
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home of our friend who had circulated the ap- 
pointment for us. He lodged us comfortably. 


The next day we went back to the old 
dilapidated church house near the juniper 
swamp, found a number of persons assembled 
and I preached to them. It was our purpose 
to go from there to other points we had in- 
tended to visit. But after dinner, we found 
the horse that had so faithfully served us was 
not well, and we started back. After two 
days traveling through low lands covered with 
juniper, cypress, and green bay trees, inter- 
spersed here and there with sweet gum, and 
here and there a patch of reed cane; then 
through higher sandy lands where tall (“long 
leaf”) pines and scrub oak grew, we reached 
the Cumberland Seventh Day Baptist church 
house. 


EXPERIENCES ON JOURNEY HOME 


After a little rest, Deacon Newton and I 
engaged a mule for another journey into a dif- 
ferent section of country. The morning we 
were to start was quite gloomy, and my guide 
thought it best not to undertake the jour- 
ney. Then my thoughts turned to West Vir- 
ginia. I had in my pocket a letter from home 
with a letter enclosed inviting me to go to a 
new field (on Arnold’s Creek, Doddridge 
County, W. Va.). I had thought there was 
a nearer route to my home than by Washing- 
tion and Richmond; and now, after some con- 
sultation, decided to take it, as I felt that all 
the visiting and preaching that it was my 
duty at present to do in that immediate sec- 
tion was done. I bade my friends there fare- 
well, feeling that the great prejudice that my 
predecessor had spoken of in his report had 
disappeared. My successor reported that, in 
his judgment, North Carolina was the best 
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field that was open to us as a people for mis- 
sion work. 

On my way home, I was wonderfully im- 
pressed with the great care my Heavenly 
Father has for me. At Greenville, I had to 
change cars and wait for my next train. As 
I made my way from one depot to the other, 
a gentleman of whom I inquired told me there 
was no train until in the afternoon and in- 
vited me to his home in sight of the depot for 
dinner. While waiting there, a traveling man 
came along, and learning where I was going, 
he took out his guide book and looked up the 
various time tables of the various roads over 
which I would have to pass, and insisted that 
I remain where I was until the next morn- 
ing. Otherwise I would have to make changes 
in the night where the depots were some dis- 
tance apart, with no direct conveyance from 
one to another, and it would not only be dif- 
ficult, but dangerous for a stranger to pass in 
the night from one to the other. I took his 
advice, and when I passed over the road the 
next day, I found those places of which he 
had warned me, so difficult that I was fully 
convinced of the danger I had been saved 
from by an unknown friend. 

Again at Charleston, West Virginia, an 
unknown friend helped me out of a difficulty 
that must have been quite serious otherwise. 
I had made inquiry about a hotel and the way 
of conveyance to it and was told there would 
be omnibuses at the depot to take the pass- 
engers where they wanted to go. The train 
reached the stopping place in the night. I 
followed the crowd as they passed out of the 
train and it passed on. The crowds rushed 
on while I was looking for the buses and 
found none. There was no depot there. Just 
as the last passenger was passing me in the 
darkness, I halted him and said, “Will you 
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please tell me where to find the omnibuses?” 
He replied, “There is none here. Where do 
you want to go?” I told him and he said, 
“That is where I am going.” I followed him 
down the steep bank of the river and found 
I was on the opposite side of the river from 
Charleston. The stranger helped me onto 
the boat and soon it was moving for the other 
side. (I think we were the last men to enter 
the boat.) On its arrival at the shore, the 
stranger carefully looked after me and said, 
“Let me have your satchel. It will be hard 
for you to climb these steps.” Taking it, he 
led off—and we went up and up, step after 
step, until we reached the top and were in the 
hotel. He carried my satchel and set it down 
at the office where we registered. Each had 
his room assigned to him. I was conducted 
to my room, expecting to see my stranger 
friend in the morning, but he was gone and 
I could get no trace of him. But for him I do 
not know what would have become of me. 


MEETINGS IN A LUMBER CAMP, ON ARNOLD'S 
CREEK 


The next morning I left Charleston and 
reached Central Station on the Parkersburg 
Branch of the Baltimore and Ohio R. R., a 
little after sunset. I stopped over for the 
Sabbath here, and met some parties from the 
section on Arnold’s Creek where I was re- 
quested to hold some meetings at their new 
school house which had been engaged for that 
purpose. I arranged with them to publish the 
appointment and meet me with conveyance at 
the railroad and take me to the place of the 
meeting. The next day I went to my home 
for a short visit with my family. At the time 
appointed, I had returned and was at the 
place and began the meetings with a good 
audience to greet me. They listened to me 
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with marked attention. It was soon evident 
that the Holy Spirit was present with convict- 
ing and converting power. My home was with 
the man who had worked up the appointment 
and was quite comfortable; though he was a 
sojourner, engaged in building tram-track for 
a lumber company that was running a large 
saw mill near the school house, and my hearers 
were largely the employees. I soon found 
that the company kept an armed man watch- 
ing the mill at night, and judged by all I 
could see that the influence of the gospel was 
greatly needed there. My host kept the Sab- 
bath, though he was working for a firm which 
did not keep the Sabbath. All the men who 
worked on his job quit work during the Sab- 
bath Day. Our meetings had run but a few 
days when the heaviest snowfall I ever saw 
in the state occurred, which mitigated very 
much against our meetings. My host had 
sent, some days before the snowfall, for a pair 
of rubber boots for me; and to my surprise, 
presented them to me at night. The next 
morning the snow was on, and the waters up, 
so that I could not have gotten to meeting 
without them. Their tops were very high, 
and with them on my feet, I waded through 
water nearly up to my knees. I was surprised 
that notwithstanding bad going, our congre- 
gations kept so well until the last. Quite a 
number were converted,—mostly grown peo- 
ple. Some of them were heads of families. It 
was sweet to visit them in their homes made 
so happy by the changing Grace of God, and 
hear them talk of the blessed change that had 
come to them, and lead them in prayer that 
they might be faithful, and that we all might 
meet bye and bye where parting will be no 
more. 
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CLOSE OF GENERAL MISSION WORK 


Thus closed my labors as General Mission- 
ary under the direction of our Missionary 
Board. So very pleasant had been our rela- 
tions and so prosperous the work, that it has 
been, and still is, gratifying to remember that 
a few years of my life work have been in close 
connection with the dear people that I have 
always loved and from whom I have been so 
much of my life isolated. Trusting in the 
God that had supported me in all the years I 
had labored so nearly all alone, I determined 
to go on with the work in the field that had 
been assigned to me by the Board (except in 
North Carolina), until my successor had re- 
ceived his appointment and was on the field. 
This I did for two years. Then my successor 
was appointed by the Missionary Board, 
which declined longer to aid churches in sup- 
port of pastors. I accepted the care of two 
churches in West Virginia, agreeing to hold 
a two-day’s meeting for each one of these 
once a month. This, when I went to Salem- 
ville, which I did every three months, took up 
all my time except when there were five Sab- 
baths in the month. 
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CHAPTER TA 


DECLINE OF CHURCHES AND MISSION 
INTERESTS 


My successor on the mission field soon 
found that it was so much easier to be a 
church pastor than toil over the West Vir- 
ginia field, though the facilities for reaching 
the various points were much improved, he 
managed to get a pastorate and quit the mis- 
sion work, leaving the field vacant. Now I 
was so tied up with my pastoral work, I could 
not retake the field. It was a great trial to 
me to see the work go down. Two of the 
churches soon became extinct. 


SALEMVILLE AND WEST UNION 


In September 1893, I learned that the Sal- 
emville Church had lost its pastor, and it be- 
came my duty to accept the pastoral care of 
it. This made it necessary to drop the care 
of the West Union Church which had at that 
time twenty-six members. In the spring of 
1894, the Missionary Board offered to appro- 
priate to the Salemville Church at the rate 
of one hundred dollars a year for the support 
of a pastor. With some misgivings I accepted 
it as a matter of necessity. Whatever such a 
proposition means to others, to me it only 
meant for the time actually spent in the serv- 
ice of the church, and hence it only about 
paid my traveling expenses. This was the 
first and last time I ever accepted such an ar- 
rangement. I have never felt that it was right 
to take the money appropriated for my mis- 
sion work and give it to support pastors. 
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June 2, 1895, I resigned the care and 
gave up the work at Salemville, Pa., and rec- 
ommended to the Board that it send Eld. Lely 
D. Seager to that field. My resignation was 
accepted and the recommendation adopted. 


IN A LUMBER CAMP AGAIN 


In December 1893, I was invited by a lum- 
berman, who was at that time running three 
or four saw mills at the forks of Buckhannon 
River, W. Va., and having in his employ 
quite a number of men, to come to his place 
and preach four sermons in a meeting house 
at Newton on a given Sabbath and Sunday. 
I accepted the invitation, got a supply for 
my regular appointment and went at the ap- 
pointed time to find that it was in quite a 
rural district, near the head of the Buckhan- 
non branch of the West Virginia and Pitts- 
burgh Railroad. I found quite a number of 
men there who had heard me at other points. 
My friend furnished me a good home, and had 
given such publicity to my coming that I had 
a good audience at every appointment. At the 
close of my last meeting, there came to me 
a number of young men who, as they bade 
me farewell, promised they would give their 
hearts to Jesus and be religious. I very much 
regretted that I could not go on with a pro- 
tracted series of meetings, but the circum- 
stances forbade it. Later I learned from my 
friend that a great revival has resulted from 
those four sermons preached in that new field. 


VISIT TO THE VARIOUS ASSOCIATIONS, AGAIN, 
AND TO MISSIONS IN NEW LONDON, CONN., 
AND NEW YORK CITY 
In 1894, the South-Eastern Association was 
held with my church near Roanoke, and it 
became my duty to be the exchange delegate 
to sister associations. I went first to Hopkin- 
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ton City, R. I., and enjoyed the very pleasant 
session of the Eastern Association. From 
there I went to New London, Conn., and at- 
tended the Potter mission at Noank, near New 
London. The subject that evening was that 
of the prodigal son, dwelling on his return to 
his father and the killing of the fatted calf. 
The speaker said to his hearers that they 
would not be right until they “got a piece of 
that calf.” In the speaking that followed, one 
man said he once was satisfied with any old 
skinny piece of meat, but now he was feast- 
ing on the fatted calf. Others made similar 
remarks. Persons who would seek the Lord 
were invited forward for prayers, and two 
men came and were shown where to kneel. 
After they were on their knees, the leader 
came to me and others, talked a while and 
then gave us some pamphlets, then went to 
the men who had come forward for prayers, 
and insisted upon their praying. They said 
they were Germans. Then said the leader, 
“Pray in German. We have no patent on 
this thing.” This seemed quite strange to me, 
but we were in the slums of that city, and as 
a woman who had led in prayer and talked 
in meeting was singing beautifully, a friend 
said to me, “That woman has done every 
wicked thing that ever a woman did, except 
murder.” 

From New London we went to New York, 
attended the Mizpah Mission for sailors. Quite 
a number of sailors were in. After a social 
time and the singing of some songs by the 
sailors, in turn they were told that we were 
going to have a prayer meeting. I was pointed 
out as the one to lead the prayer, and if there 
were any of them who desired to be especially 
prayed for, they were told to manifest it by 
holding up their hands. Quite a number of 
them did so. 
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From this mission we went to the Florence 
Mission. Here a considerable number of per- 
sons spoke of their sad experiences as sinners, 
and the happy change that had come to them. 
This was also in the slums of the city. 

From there we went to Syracuse, New 
York. Had a pleasant visit at Dr. Edwin 
Maxson’s; then went on to Scott, New York, 
and enjoyed a very happy session of the Cen- 
tral Association; thence to Alfred, New 
York; thence to Independence to attend the 
Western Association; thence returned to Al- 
fred to visit my children. After two days, 
my son, Boothe C. Davis, who was then pas- 
tor of the First Alfred Church, and who had 
been appointed delegate to the North-West- 
ern Association, went on with me to Dodge 
Center, Minnesota. We had a pleasant jour- 
ney, a very happy session, and it was to me 
a gracious meeting. 

I had been honored a number of times as 
a representative of the South-Eastern Associa- 
tion, but this tour and privilege was enjoyed 
by me more than any such privilege that I 
ever had. The duties of our appointment 
having been discharged, we went from Dodge 
Center to Garwin, Iowa, to visit and preach 
the Gospel there. Thence we went to Wel- 
ton to visit the place where two of my sisters 
were buried and the relatives still living there, 
and to preach to them the Gospel of Jesus. 
From there we went to Albion, Wisconsin, 
the place where I had met and enjoyed the 
Seventh Day Baptist Conference for the first 
time. From Albion we went to Milton, Wis- 
consin, and attended the commencement of 
Milton College; then went to Walworth to 
visit an aged aunt and we preached there. A 
letter reached us at that point informing us of 
the extreme illness of my little grand-daugh- 
ter. Cutting our visit one day short, we 
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started for home via Chicago and Mansfield, 
Ohio, where we parted and each went to his 
home. On arriving at Salem, I found that the 
little grand-daughter, Nina, daughter of my 
son, Wardner, had died just before my ar- 
rival. I attended the funeral and then passed 
on to my home on the farm where I was born, 
from which I had never been absent for more 
than six weeks at any one time, though I had 
preached the Gospel in various parts of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Rhode Island, New York, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Tennessee and North Carolina. I 
had also preached in Minnesota and Kansas, 
and conducted religious services in Illinois. 


RESOLUTIONS OF ROANOKE CHURCH 


I was strongly attached to the Roanoke 
Seventh Day Baptist Church, for which I 
had cared for so many years. I held a two- 
day meeting with them quarterly, or once in 
three months as General Missionary; and us- 
ually a short series of meetings each year while 
in the mission work. When I was the pastor, 
we had a two-day meeting each month. 
Though the church usually gave more for 
missions than it gave me for pastoral work, I 
admired its unwillingness to have the money 
which it gave to missions spent in supporting 
pastors; and although so much was thus ex- 
pended, for not withholding its contributions 
from the Board having the work in charge. 
In face of all this it was very hard for me to 
give up the care of that precious little band, 
considering as I did that it came the nearest 
up to the Gospel standard of any church of 
my acquaintance. But such was my enfeebled 
condition that in my last annual report to the 
church, I recommended that the church em- 
ploy a younger man. It adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 
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“Whereas, Our aged and beloved pastor, Elder 
S. D. Davis, in his last report to the Church (on 
account of his age and consequent feeble health), 
advised that the Church call to their service a 
younger man; therefore be it 

“Resolved, First; That while we are loath to 
give him up as pastor, feeling that by so doing 
the Church will sustain a great loss, yet we deem 
it unjust to him, who under God has been feed- 
ing the flock so long and faithfully, to ask him 
to take care of the Church longer. 


“Resolved, Second; That we express our high 
appreciation and return to him our heartfelt 
thanks for the many years of loving service ren- 
dered, assuring him our sympathy and prayers in 
his declining years, asking him to continue to 
bear us up to the throne of Grace, that we may 
be steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, and that we ask him to visit 
us at any time when his health and circumstances 
will permit. 


“Resolved, Third; That a copy of the above be 
forwarded to Elder S. D. Davis.” 


My work as pastor of the church con- 
tinued until May 5, 1895, since which time it 
has been my plan to visit all the Seventh Day 
Baptist churches in West Virginia once a 
year. 


LAST REVIVAL WORK 


My last effort at revival work was in full 
view of the spot where I first preached the 
Gospel, and the Lord for so many years so 
graciously blessed my work. It was on this 
wise: Two ministers had commenced what 
they called a union meeting, and both went 
off and left it for two days. Before the next 
meeting, which the minister who left last had 
announced, a messenger was sent to request 
me to go and take charge of the meetings for 
the two days. Such was my condition at the 
time, that, had I had opportunity to think 
about it, reason would have forbidden the un- 
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dertaking. But right on the spur of the mo- 
ment I consented, and started for the meeting. 
I did not realize my condition until I reached 
the church. Then I woke up to the situation 
and for a little time felt badly over what 
seemed to be my mistake. I talked to the 
Lord about it and received such a clear evi- 
dence that my prayer was answered, that I 
was enabled to go forward with the work. 
The interest increased with each service, until 
the last service I conducted was one long to 
be remembered. Feeling that my duty was 
done, I retired to my home leaving the work 
with those who had begun the meetings and 
who were to return that evening and take 
charge of them. 


OPPOSITION TO LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


Before closing this sketch, I wish to chron- 
icle the fact that in my early manhood I be- 
came very much opposed to the liquor traffic. 
I saw that by the drink habit some of my 
best friends were ruined, and at every oppor- 
tunity I voted against saloon licenses; and, 
since the close of the War of the Rebellion, 
I have not knowingly voted for any man to 
fill any office who either drank intoxicants or 
was in favor of licensing the cruel traffic. 
When the Prohibition Party sprang into ex- 
istence, I hailed it with delight, feeling thank- 
ful to God that the time had come when I 
could unite with others in an effort to banish 
this terrible evil from our fair land. Though 
the effort has not yet succeeded in accom- 
plishing all I have so much desired, the privi- 
lege of meeting with so goodly a number of 
the citizens of my native county in a conven- 
tion to nominate candidates for office on the 
one-plank Prohibition platform, was to me a 
happy privilege; and although they were not 
elected, it was a joy to me to be counted among 
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those who made this record. I could: well trust 
the adjustment of other questions to men who 
would unitedly combine to remove from this 
nation one of the greatest evils that has ever 
menaced our government. 


HAPPY (SHOMESAT. ALFRED. N, 7Y: 


This winter of 1897-98 is to me a very 
pleasant one in the happy home of my son and 
daughter in Alfred, New York, where to- 
gether with my companion, we are sojourn- 
ing for a time, preaching occasionally as op- 
portunity offers, and having church privi- 
leges every Sabbath. 


IN RETROSPECT 


I have found the Lord very gracious at all 
times and in all places, slow to anger and 
plenteous in mercy; though I have been un- 
faithful, he has been very merciful in all his 
chastenings. Though I have been afflicted, 
all my afflictions have been mingled with 
mercy. I have been in perils on the land and 
on the water; in the city and in the country; 
in the world and by false brethren, not among 
them, for my Seventh Day Baptist brethren, 
with very few exceptions, have all been as true 
and faithful to me as it is possible for human 
creatures to be. I have had persecutions deep 
and sore, but the Lord hath delivered me out 
of them all, and I know that the tribulations 
of this world are not worth comparing with 
the peace of God in Christ Jesus my Lord. 
Truly, I have had a good time. Surely all the 
promises of God made to the followers of 
His Son, which pertain to this world, have 
been faithfully fulfilled in my case, unworthy 
though I be. 


S. D. Davis. 
fred. NovY.; 
February 10, 1898. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


A SERIES OF NOTEWORTHY EXPERIENCES 


Since writing the foregoing sketch, I have 
decided that it is due the cause which I have 
the honor to represent that I add the follow- 
ing chapter: 

While I was yet a youth, I became ac- 
quainted with a man who had a religious wife, 
and who believed himself ir-religious, but said 
he only wanted one hour to prepare for death. 
At one time he bade farewell to a man who 
was arguing the Universal Doctrine, and said 
to him, “I shall never see you again. Your 
doctrine will lead you to hell, and ['m going 
to repent and go to heaven.” Later I was sent 
to pray for him. I went and found him very 
miserable. After holding a religious service 
and doing what I could for him, I started for 
my home. As I passed a shop, a man stepped 
out and caught my horse by the bridle and 
insisted on my going back. He told me that 
he had spent the night with the sick man, 
and he kept his wife nearly all night praying 
for him, and had begged him to pray for him, 
though he was very wicked. But I could not 
go back. Poor man, he found that even 
weeks did not suffice to make the preparation 
he boasted that he could make in one hour. 

Another man whom I was called upon to 
visit on his deathbed, had been a Methodist 
class-leader and exhorter for some years, and 
then retrograded, and when death seemed to 
be at hand, he would scream and plead; but 
as soon as he could have rest enough for me 
to talk with him, he would say, “I once knew 
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the way, but have been treated badly.” And 
no argument I could bring to bear had any 
effect. It was terrifying to hear his shrieks 
and screams. I visited him repeatedly, talked 
and offered prayer in his behalf, all, as it 
appeared, to no avail. 

A lady on whom I was called to visit, stifled 
conviction and refused the offers of mercy 
until her death sickness, and she said to me 
it was too late. Now there was a time when 
she was convicted and could have become a 
Christian, but she could not now. I labored 
and prayed with her, and for her, but could 
not allay her guilty fears, nor lead her to hope 
in the Savior; and as I rode away from her 
house, I heard her lamentations for quite a 
distance down the valley. Oh, how I wished 
that men and women would not refuse the 
offers of mercy until the Holy Spirit ceased to 
strive with them. The next day, I, with sor- 
row, conducted her funeral service. 

There were two others with whom I was 
called to labor who were in a similar con- 
dition, and the results were more satisfactory. 
These sad cases have led me to feel more and 
more that it is a mistake to tell any one that 
one will certainly die right away and one had 
better prepare for it. I never do that, but 
encourage such people in the hope that they 
may live, and try to get them to be converted; 
and that if they live they can lead a new life. 

I was sent for at midnight to visit a sick 
man. On reaching his bedside, his doctor 
told him in my presence that he could not pos- 
sibly live longer than the next noon and ad- 
vised him to listen to me. I said to him, “If 
the Lord will spare you to get well, will you 
give your heart to Him and live a Christian 
life,” He said that he was so wicked. I said, 
“You have been very wicked, but if you will 
now give your heart to God and promise 
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him if he will spare your life, you will try to 
live as a Christian, I hope he will spare you.” 
He made that promise and we knelt down and 
prayed. Then I anointed him with oil in the 
name of the Lord. At daylight in the morn- 
ing he was decidedly better and got well. 

In another case, I was visiting a very sick 
girl, when her doctor came in, and after criti- 
cally examining her, beckoned to me. As I 
stepped one side he told me she was sinking 
as fast as she could, and he wanted me to talk 
to her about dying. I went to her bedside, 
obtained a promise from her that if the Lord 
would spare her life she would live as a 
Christian, then encouraged her to give her 
heart to Jesus and hope to live. Then I 
prayed for her, and in a few weeks, she was 
baptised and joined the church. 

I visited a lady who had for some days been 
speechless, and took no notice of anything. 
A council of physicians had given her up to 
die and went away. I talked with her hus- 
band who told me with lamentations and sad- 
ness that he then felt that he was a widower. 
After sympathizing with him, I bade him good 
night and left the room, but a sister of the 
sick lady begged me not to go away. I then 
returned, examined the patient, breathed a 
prayer for her recovery and then said to the 
women present, “Take that wet cloth and 
pillow from her head.” They looked at one 
another in astonishment and said that the doc- 
tors said they must keep her that way. I 
urged that those wet things be removed and a 
dry pillow be put in place of the wet one. It 
was done, and at daylight the next morning 
she was visibly on the road to recovery. She 
is now a widow of twenty years, mother of a 
number of children. 

I stood by the bedside of a youth who had 
not spoken for weeks and was thought to be 
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dying of typhoid fever. He had been given 
up by his physicians. I breathed a prayer for 
his recovery, then watched him two nights 
and a day, pleading if it were the will of God 
he might get well. The second night, about 
four o’clock in the morning, he began to 
mend. He is now the happy father of four 
bright young people, all of whom are active 
Christian workers, and one of them studying 
and preparing to enter the ministry. 

A lady who had made a profession of reli- 
gion forty years before, was dying in great 
doubt about her future state, and sent for me. 
When I reached her bedside, she could speak 
only in a whisper. Holding my ear close, she 
told me of her exercise and sadness. After 
hearing her story, I said, “Here is your 
trouble. You are depending upon what you 
have done for your salvation. All you have 
done or can do is only your duty, and look 
to God for salvation through Jesus Christ. 
She did so, and became very happy and re- 
quested that I would preach her funeral ser- 
mon from a text of her own selection, and 
died the next day rejoicing in a Savior’s love. 

I have witnessed quite a number of very 
happy death-beds. One young man was so 
delighted with the bright hope he possessed, 
that he laughed as he told me of the joys that 
awaited him. A sister, when dying, asked her 
brother-in-law if he had any word to send to 
her sister (his departed wife), received the 
message, then turned her eyes heavenward 
and said, “Jesus can make a dying bed feel 
soft as downy pillows are, while on His breast 
I lean my head and breathe my life out 
sweetly there.” Her voice grew weaker, and 
as she whispered the last words, her spirit 
departed. 

Three bright people who were brought up 
under Methodist influence and converted early 
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in youth, had lost their hope in the Savior and 
tried to regain it by seeking for conviction as 
instructed by their leaders. They failed and 
when they were at death’s door, the Lord 
enabled me to lead them back to their early 
conversions and through the evidence of their 
acceptance with God, to a good hope in 
Christ, and they died rejoicing in His love. 

An aged lady who had been captured by 
the Indians and brought up among them, was 
recovered by her father. She was married to 
a wicked man, became converted soon after, 
but was compelled by her husband to abandon 
her religion or leave her home. She con- 
sented in her ignorance to give up her reli- 
gion. She outlived her husband. At the 
door of death, however, God in His mercy 
caused that I should learn the facts and be 
the instrument of His hand in guiding her 
back to an acknowledgement of her mistake 
and up to His pardoning mercy and forgiving 
grace to a glorious hope of a home in heaven. 
The circumstances leading up to my knowledge 
of and connection with this case were very 
remarkable. A very profane Irishman, with 
whom she lived, was brought to see his con- 
dition as a sinner. When religion was at a 
low ebb, he gave his heart to Christ and was 
happily converted. This led him to be anx- 
ious about Aunt Mary, as he called her, and 
he tried to get a Methodist minister to visit 
her. Failing in this, he sent for me, and on 
my arrival at the home, I learned the history 
of the case from her own lips. A few days 
after, I preached her funeral sermon. 

“Surely goodness and mercy have followed 
me all the days of my life, and I will dwell 
in the house of the Lord forever.” 


Atanas S. D. Davis. 
February 18, 1898. 
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